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Buckinghamshire: Condition of the Agricul- 
tural Districts, 


EAVING for a time 
the closely-packed re- 
sidents of towns, we 
are led to make some 
inquiries into the 
condition of things 
in the agricultural 
y/~ district around Buck- 
ingham. A branch of 
the North - Western 
Railway line— 
straight as an arrow 
—brings us from 
Cheddington Station, 
i, place at present in 
SS It asad state of incom- 
Tf pleteness and bad 
roadways, to Ayles- 
bury, the county town 
of Bucks, one of the 
smallest of the English 
counties, but which re- 
turns five members to 
. represent it in Parliament. 

Although the population 
of Aylesbury, according to 
the last census, is not much 
over 6,000, the town has 
much importance in old 

~ English history. In the 
ancient British days it withstood assailants until 
the year 571, when it was reduced by Cuth- 
wolf, the brother of the King of the West 
Saxons. After that the town derived great fame 
from Eadburg and her sister Edith, who were, as 
tradition says, two holy virgins, the daughters 
faking or Mercian prince. Aylesbury became 
much frequented in consequence of the holiness of 
&, Edith, and the town was allotted to her as a 
dowry by her father. The particulars in connexion 
with this lady seem rather vague; but about the 
beginning of the seventh century the town became 
famous as the burial-place of St. Osyth, who was 
born near here, and murdered in Essex. She is 
sid to have been contracted in marriage toa 
king of the East Angles, but on the day of her 
espousal retired to lead a religious life. She built 
amonastery, and suffered martyrdom during one 
of the incursions of the Danes. The remains of 
this lady, who, according to the tradition, was 
beheaded near the bath she had been accustomed 
to frequent, were interred in the church at 
Aylesbury, and a religious house was erected 
to her memory on the site where the present 
tectory-house now is. William the Conqueror 
ems to have done mischief here, for the lands 
were taken from the original owners, and given to a 
favourite of the ruler, under the tenure of providing 
ttraw for his bed three times a year, three eels 
in winter, and three geese in summer. Through 
teveral centuries the town of Aylesbury kept its 
Dlace, end in the reign of Queen Mary, 1553-4, 
it was incorporated by charter, and still retains 
the Privilege of returning two members to 
Parliament, 

Turning, however, from things of old time to 
those of the present, it should be mentioned that 
Aylesbury is a pleasant little town, which stands 
"an elevation, and might, if all were rightly 
managed, be one of the most healthy spots ip 
Rogland. The death-rate in comparison with that 
‘ome other places is not excessive, being about 
venty-five in the thousand of the population. 








to about nineteen or twenty in the thousand ; and 
it is with great satisfaction we find that earnest 
men in this little town are striving in the right 
way to effect improvement. For instance, the 
town has been provided with main sewers; 
and there is a chance of testing the value of 
town sewage, and the right way of managing it. 
Respecting the extent to which the convenience of 
drainage has been made available, we will by-and- 
by remark. It is, however, evident that there are 
men in Aylesbury at work, not especially con- 
nected with agriculture, who are anxious to make 
this town what it should be. Go where you may 
in the neighbourhood you hear the names of the 
Rothschilds mentioned in connexion with all good 
works. On the land in their possession the 
cottages of the labourers are not demolished with- 
out: the provision of others of a better kind. On 
the Creslam estate, which is said to have some of 
the finest land in all England for cattle-feeding, 
the person who has possession, Mr. or Mrs. 
Rowland, has levelled the cottage dwellings to the 
ground and put none in their place : this, however, 
is a matter for observation hereafter. 

The new Infirmary has an excellent site: on 
all sides are pleasant views, and the air is 
bracing and healthy. The colour of the foliage 
which is left, the grass, the bright rich brown 
of the feathers of the sparrows, show how 
comparatively pure the air here is. The wards 
are lighted from each side, and at the end of each 
a large circular-headed window affords the oppor- 
tunity of a fine view over the adjacent country. 
The ceiling and walls throughout the building are 
of Parian cement, which is polished as bright as 
marble; the floor is of polished oak ; all the furni- 
ture is of the same material, so that there can be 
but little chance of the absorption of impurities, 
as was the case in the last hospital here and in 
the old Dreadnought ship in the Thames. No 
cooking of any kind is allowed in the sick wards ; 
and sculleries and places for preserving the pro- 
visions of patients are expressly provided. The 
closets are also so arranged that contamination of 
the atmosphere of the wards can scarcely happen. 

The walls of the wards are of a delicate rose 
colour, which is cheerful to the eye. While in the 
old hospital the cures were few, in the new build- 
ing the results of treatment have been very satis- 
factory. The reception-room for out-door patients, 
by the way, is not satisfactory, and should at once 
be altered. 

The dilapidated condition of many of the cot- 
tages in various parts of Aylesbury, is extraor- 
dinary: we would especially notice some at no 
great distance from the church. Spring Gardens, 
Whitehall, as the locality is named, is one of those 
neglected places. Here are several dwellings, some 
of which stand in rows of three or four houses, each 
consisting of a small room on the basement, and a 
still smaller apartment above. We give a sketch 
of one of those dwellings ;* the yard in front 
is partly paved in an irregular manner, that does 
not prevent the absorption of the refuse which is 
thrown here. In some instances the broken and 
dilapidated spouts serve for the collection of part 
of the rain-water in small casks, but the chief 
portion runs from the eaves and sinks into the 
basements of the houses. The water for domestic 
purposes is obtained from wells, some of which 
are provided with rollers, ropes, and buckets: in 
other cases, however, there is nothing over the 
top of the well except some broken boards. 
Although sewers have been carried through 
the chief thoroughfares, and the gully-holes 
carefully trapped; still there is no doubt that 
here as is the case in the metropolis, there 
is much required to be done by the Local 
Board of Health in compelling the owners of 
property to take drains into the sewer where 
the houses are within the legal distance from it. 
There is a sanitary inspector, and he is assisted 
by members of the Board of Health ; it is, there- 





* See p. 897 for this and other illustrations of the 





Right sanitary measures would reduce those deaths 


fore, hoped that before long the drainage of 
cottages and other dwellings will be completed. 
When this is done, and a better water-supply pro- 
vided, a decrease of the present death-rate may be 
looked for. 

In some of these cottages we found excessive 
poverty. In one house there were a man, his 
wife, and five children. He was generally em- 
ployed in various ways upon the neighbour- 
ing lands, but, owing to an accident, had 
been out of work for upwards of ten weeks. 
Even in the best of times, his earnings were not 
more than from 10s. to 1ls. a-week; and here, 
as in other parts of this district, there were com- 
plaints that the uncertainty of obtaining constant 
employment materially lessens the general income. 
Unless something be done to this cottage in the 
way of repair, the roof will most likely fall upon 
the inmates. In another cottage a man was 
“awfully bad,” as he said, “with rheamatics.” 
This was not to be wondered at, for the ill-built 
walls and floors were saturated with damp. The 
houses are planted on the ground, and the flooring 
consists of indifferent brick-work, repaired here 
and there with stone. There is no opening for 
the purpose of ventilation at the backs. In 
another row of cottages of the same pattern 
as those just mentioned there were serious 
cases of fever. The well was in dangerous 
proximity to the filth from the houses and pig- 
geries. Here, too, as in other parts, there is an 
indecent neglect of closet accommodation. We 
might continue at considerable length to notice 
dwellings of a similar description in which there 
were complaints of sickness, and the usual ac- 
count of the death of half or more of the children. 
The rent of these small two-roomed cottages is 
from 1s. 6d. to 2s. a-week, a small sum, but which 
many of the poor with difficulty manage to pay. 

In the central portion of Aylesbury, the Market- 
place, there are several very ancient houses, Some 
of the inns, and the old-fashioned hanging signs, 
are especially worth notice; and, as regards the 
latter, it is to be remarked that some of them 
deserve preservation for their artistic merits, and 
as examples of a style of English art which has 
nearly passed out of use. The sign of the Cock is 
well painted, and is in an excellent state of preser- 
vation. An old inhabitant remembered this sign 
sixty years ago. The King’s Head, bluff Harry 
VIIL., is characteristic ; besides these there are the 
Angel, the Cross Keys, the Red Lion, the Crown, 
the Dun Cow, the White Hart, and other places 
of old note.* The last-named house, although 
the front has been modernized, still retains at the 
back the architectural features of Charles I.’s 
reign. The King’s Head still shows many of its 
original points belonging to Henry VII.’s or Henry 
VIIL.’s reign. The kitchen is very picturesque. 
The proportions of this apartment are large, the 
stained glass and leaden frame-work still remain 
in the window; the table, dressers, the moulded 
oak beams of the roof, the open fire-place, a stag’s 
head with immense antlers, the head being of 
wood, fainted black, the peculiar window-curtains, 
and other features, form a scene, which, but for 
the gas-pipes, the notices of railway trains, and 
the earthenware plates and dishes, has been little 
altered since the time when Shakspeare may have 
passed this way. 

Behind the Bull’s Head Inn there is a range of 
dwellings which requires the especial care of the 
local board of health of this town. Here are 
abont thirty small dwellings, most of them in a 
bad state of repair, and for which there is even 
now only the provision of two closets. Until re- 
cently there was but one closet for the use of all 
the people who lived in this unwholesome situa- 
tion. We nced not remark farther upon the evils 
certain to result from such a disgraceful state of 
things as this, 





* Many of these were either painted or restored by an 
artist named Hodgkins. He died at an advanced age 
not long since, and there does not seem to be any one to 
fill his place. The Wagon and Horses at Stone, near 





statements here made. 


Aylesbury, is a good example of his skill. 
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Besides the neglect of closets, the drainage of 
houses into the main sewers, and some other 
matters to which we have above referred, the 
present water supply is an especial evil and incon- 
venience. The soil is of a porous description, and 
the numerous wells which are here and in th 
villages cannot fail to be more or less polluted 
At the Infirmary a well has been sunk to a con- 
siderable depth, and from this a plentiful suppl 
of water, at present very good, is raised to al) 
parts of the building. Formerly, the prison stood 
in part of the market-place, and it was the duty 
of the inmates, by the means of a treadmill or 
some such contrivance, to raise water for the sup- 
ply of the town. . Now, the gaol having been 
removed, the water is carried by bearers, as it 
was formerly in London. The water brought 
from some neighbouring brook is sold at the rate 
of 8d. a load. The proprietor of one of the 
market-place inns said that he required four of 
these in a week, and that he was obliged to keep 
his stables empty in consequence of the want of 
sufficient water for the horses, even with the help 
of a well and rain-water, The cost of the water 
purchesed by him of the bearers amounted to more 
than 67. year. In order to remedy this defect, 
it is proposed to incorporate a company to supply 
water for domestic, trade, sanitary, and other pur- 
poses, within the townships of Ashton Clinton, 
Buckland, Weston Turville, Bierton-with-Brough- 
ton, and Aylesbury, with its hamlet of Walton ; 
and power from Parliament will be asked for next 
year to construct and maintain service reservoirs 
in a field on a high point of land near Tring, in 
the parish of Buckland. This plan has been 
favourably received, and will, it is hoped, be 
speedily carried out. 

During six days of the week the town is quiet 
enough, but on the market day, Saturday, great 
is the change: from all the roads which centre 
here flock crowds to buy and others to sell. The 
scene in the market-place is both bustling and 
pleasing. The canvas-covered stalls set over the 
space, the crowded sheep and cattle pens, the 
showmen, the bellman, the dealers in tea, quack 
medicines, &c., &c., crowd the spot; and it 
may be just worth while to remark that the 
cost of the site of a movable stall or other selling- 
place in this market is not more than from 4d. to 
6d., and the price of butcher’s meat is,—pork, 
54d. per lb.; beef, prime parts, 8d. per 1b.; loin 
of mutton, 7d. per Ib. 

We must, however, pass through this crowd 
into the fields, by the road towards Tame. Going 
in this direction, the church and town of Ayles- 
bury appear to much advantage, and it cannot 
fail to strike an observer that the situation of this 
place is well adapted—in the centre of an agricul- 
tural district—to the utilising of the sewage of 
the population upon the neighbouring land, in- 
stead of sending it in waste to contaminate the 
streams of the Tame and the Thames, Few places 
are better situate for easy and effective drainage 
than Aylesbury. Along this road, and the others 
which branch from this old town in various direc- 
tions, the wide extent of pasture and other land, 
with but few places of human habitation, produces 
surprise in a stranger. In this direction, fer 
about three miles after leaving Aylesbury, there 
is scarcely a cottage-dwelling to be seen. The 
country, however, even in December weather, is 
beautiful. On this road is the finely-situate 
dwelling of Dr. Lee, of scientific note, who has 
collected a large and valuable museum of geolo- 
gical and other specimens, which have been for the 
most part obtained in this district. The house of 
the doctor has no particular architectural merits ; 
but the surrounding parts are pleasant to the eye, 
and amongst the pine and other trees which 
fringe the road and ornament the park, a land- 
scape painter would meet with rare studies. The 
wall of the park is of itself worthy of note; it is 
strongly built of hewn stones, won from the 
quarries, with ammonites and other fossils in- 
serted here and there in the way of ornament, 


Complaint comes from various quarters that 
Dr, Lee is careless of his cottage dwellings; that 
he has within a yery short time demolished about 
swenty cottages which had been occupied by persons 
who were engaged in the cultivation of his land ; 
ind that the men, their wives and families, are 
lriven to find shelter in the back-slums of Ayles- 
bury. “It be hard,” said a man, “to get to 
work in the season at five o’clock, and have to 
walk four miles, morning and night.” It vexes us 
so note this want of wisdom. There are, how- 
aver, some cottage dwellings still left on this 
estate, which are of the most discreditable descrip- 
tion; and it is clear that little thought is 
given to sanitary requirements. Take, for instance, 
Hartwell, a small hamlet, situate at a little dis- 
tance from the main road. Here there has been 
some whitewashing done; but this is only a 
disguise. Often, in years long since past, we 
have looked at picturesque homes, with the 
shatehed roofs decked with mosses and lichens, 
and the walls covered with jessamines, roses, and 
other flowering plants; but now, although our 
taste for those combinations has not declined, 
painful experience causes us to look further. But 
before procceding to give some details of Hartwell, 
it is worth while to note that throughout eight- 
tenths of the agricultural district there is no 
intelligent care shown for sanitary arrange- 
ments. Hartwell is a remarkable instance of this. 
Besides the bad construction of the houses, the 
drainage, if attempted at all, is so managed that, 
instead of carrying the poisonous refuse to aj 
proper distauce, it lodges it before some other 
person’s door. 

There is a group of cottages at Hartwell, 
arranged so as to form two sides of a small square ; 
one of the other sides comprises a range of pig- 
styes, in parts of which are heaps of offensive 
matter. There is not even surface drainage here: 
the earth must be polluted to a great depth by 
what is thrown on the surface; and of course 
part of this must find its way into the well, 
which is sunk in a portion of the square. It 
was mentioned that a farmer not far distant 
would be glad to arrange for the transport of the 
sewage of this place to one of his fields; where, 
instead of being a nuisance, it would fertilize the 
land, On the opposite side of the road there are 
other cottages. Ten of these, in the rear, have 
been drained,—in a partial manner,—but the 
refuse has been brought by pipes to the front of 
other houses, where, in consequence of the want of 
proper channels, it lodges, and causes the greatest 
annoyance and danger. 

A chief fault in nearly all the cottage-dwell- 
ings in Buckinghamshire is the smallness of the 
rooms. On this point we shall give some notes. 
It is impossible to preserve the health of families 
in such space. The greater number of the people 
who live in them are much out of doors during 
the day, where the air is clear and health-giving ; 
but at night we found nine, ten, and more persons 
in a space of breathing-room not much larger 
than the united accommodation that would be 
provided by a coffin for each. 

On the way from Aylesbury to Dinton, the 
Church of St. John, at Stone, a smail village, 
is worthy of notice. About here the land is 
marvellously productive, and that, too, without 
any great amount of farming. In cuttings which 
have been made for quarries, the great depth of 
the surface soil is seen, and the favourable strata 
which lie below,—sand, lime, stone, and materials 
for brickmaking. Wood for building purposes 
can also be readily obtained. So here, notwith- 
standing the defects of the cottage dwellings, we 
may have, at a small cost, all the materials re- 
quired for their construction, and the ground-rent 
of land for them should not be an obstacle. 
Here we met with some practical men, who 
seemed to understand the subject, and said that 
they could build roomy and convenient cot- 
tages for the reception of families, in groups of 
about four houses each, at a cost of 70. for each 








cottage, which could be readily let for 2s. a week, 
or more,—5/. 4s, a year. 

On this road, which, like others that lead to 
Aylesbury, is admirably kept, and has wooden 
seats at intervals for tired wayfarers on the 
Dinton road, is the County Lunatic Asylum; ang 
there is also to be noted an artificial ruin, op 
“Folly,” a singular combination of architectural 
incongruities, showing the fossil decoration similar 
to that in Dr. Lee’s park. Standing as it doeg 
on a bold elevation, in the midst of tall pine. 
trees, the stonework now overgrown with lichens 
and greenery, the “Folly” looks well at 
distance. 

The cottage-dwellers in the country haye in 
one respect the advantage over the inhabitants of 
Bethnal-green, and many other town districts, 
for when they leave their crowded and unhealthy 
homes, they may get pure breezes; not generally 
to be had by pent-up citizens. Still, perhaps the 
danger of the cottage homes, as regards fever and 
other pestilence, is not less than the tenemented 
dwellings of the industrious and poorer classes in 
towns, for the contrast between the outer air and 
that in the ill-drained and crowded cottages is 
greater in the country than in dense populations, 
The small size of the cottage rooms is, we 
repeat, a serious evil. In each of several of 
these places, which consist of two apart. 
ments, one above the other, there were lodged 
families, eight, nine, and more in number, 
The size of some of the interiors, at Gibraltar 
and elsewhere, is, in the lower room, 12 feet 
by 9 feet, and less than 6 feet in height, a 
cubical space of 648 feet. The height of the 
upper room, where in nine cases out of ten the 
majority of the family sleep, is barely 5 feet, 
which gives about 540 cubic feet of space. In the 
Aylesbury Infirmary there is an allowance of 
1,500 cubic feet to each patient. In the Surrey 
County Prison, each cell contains 819 cubic feet; 
Knutsford House of Correction, 910 cubic feet; and 
the Manchester City Prison, 834} cubic feet. It 
will thus be seen that the room for a single prisoner 
is greater than that in the sleeping apartment of 
the agricultural labourers, in which it is not un- 
common for nine persons to rest during the night. 
According to the prison allowance we ought to 
have for such a family a space of more than 7,000 
cubic feet. We cannot wonder, then, without re- 
ference to other sanitary derangements, that fevers 
and other preventible illnesses should be common 
visitors. In Manchester it was found in certain 
districts, that when cholera attacked classes of 
houses having more than nine inhabitants in each, 
one case in a hundred of the population was 
fatal; where the number of the inhabitants was 
seven, it was fatal in one case in 130; where the 
number was six it was fatal in one case in 170; 
but where the number of inhabitants was not 
more than five, it was fatal only in one case in 
each 500. 

While on the road we met with a cavalry 
officer of experience in the conveyance of horses 
on shipboard to the Crimea and elsewhere, 
who said that the great difficulty had heen 
to supply them, when pent up together, with 
sufficient air: this, with considerable labour they 
punkered into the hold. When a storm came, 
however, and the captain of the vessel ordered the 
hatches to be closed, glanders and chest diseases 
broke out, and great mortality of the animals was 
sure to result. As with horses and with other 
animals, so is it with human beings, who 1 
a polluted atmosphere will as surely perish. a, 

The village of Dinton is in the Aylesbury Union, 
four miles north-west of the town of Aylesbury: 
The church, dedicated to St. James, is @ large 
and venerable structure, which has been pat 
into good repair. The south door of this 
church is of the Norman period, but other parts 
are more modern, Close by is an ancient =a 
which was formerly in the possession of Sir Simon 
Mayne, one of those who sat in judgm me 
Charles I. It afterwards passed into the possess! 
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of Mr. Goodall. Amongst the curiosities which 
pave been collected here, is one of the shoes 
formerly worn by John Bigg, better known as the 
Dinton Hermit, who is supposed to have been the 
executioner of King Charles. He lived for many 
years in a cave in this parish, without even chang- 
ing his clothes; mending them when necessary | 
by placing over the decayed parts cloth or 
Jeather. By this process the shoes have become 
of ten times the original thickness. This mansion, 
which has been renovated, is a good example of a 
Jarge country residence of the early part of 
Charles I.’s reign. Near the church there is a 
row of two or three dwellings, stone-built, 
and a story higher than most of the others in 
the district. In one part of the basement there 
jsa school for girls: this is a primitive place, but 
the copy-books were satisfactory. There is also 
a small school for boys, and here and there 
throughout the district schools are thinly scat- 
tered. Notwithstanding, if we may partly except 
Aylesbury, the education of the children of the 
Jabourers, is in a very unsatisfactory condition, 
In the course of inquiry we found that many who 
have reached the years of maturity, and others 
of a younger age, cannot write their own names ; 
we cannot, however, in justice say that matters 
are worse in this respect than they are in the 
eastern and some other parts of London. In a 
room of one of the houses in which the girls’ school 
at Dinton is carried on, were an aged man and his 
wife—the latter in very bad health—who declared, 
and we believe truly, that they were more than 
half starved upon a small pittance that they 
received from the parish. Although there are 
several rooms here unoccupied,—and there is a 
great difficulty in getting houses in this part, 
especially for families,—these are kept empty by 
the proprietor, rather than have persons in 
them who perhaps might at some period be- 
come chargeable to the poor-rate of this par- 
ticular parish. To this feeling much of the 
present evil condition of cottage dwellings is to 
be attributed; for instead of striving as owners 
ought, in justice to those on whose strong hands 
and strong limbs the successful cultivation of the 
land mainly depends, to provide houses for their 
workpeople, in which health and decency might be 
preserved, it has become the custom, especially 
where much land is in the possession of one pro- 
prietor, to drive the labourers to distant towns 
md villages, for the purpose of keeping pauperism 
from particular districts, and making it charge- 
able elsewhere. In the course of our visit to 
Buckinghamshire, we have had conversation with 
several landowners, farmers, some of the most 
intelligent of the workpeople, and persons who 
have thought much of these matters, and find there 
isa strong and growing opinion, that in order to 
effect any real amount of good, we must have an 
entire change in the law affecting the settlement 
of the poor. 

We have already alluded to the demolition of 
the cottages on Dr. Lee’s land; but matters are not 


80 bad even there as they are in some other parts. 


At Creslow, the estate already referred to, which 
contains 1,000 acres of the best pasture land in 
Buckinghamshire, and perhaps in all England, 
there was in 1851 a population of ten, and at the 
present time there is but one labouring man who 
resides on this fine estate. 

Those owners who are best disposed towards their 
work-people, and who would build cottages at some 
pecuniary loss, for their reception, are disheartened 
in such useful attempts by the circumstance that 
men and their families who are connected with 
other land flock to them and increase the poor- 
rate, while owners who make no attempt to do their 
daty in this way are relieved of expense ; and 
this evil, by the present process, must, as a natural 
Consequence, continue to increase. This is a 
Point in the cottage-dwelling question which 
must, before long, be brought to the notice of the 
Legislature, 

If the present system, which leads to overcrowd- 





ing and other evils, be continued, we shall have 
in the health-giving country a coming population 
deteriorated in every way. There is more to be 
said as regards this—after a glance at the cot- 
tages on the estates of the Duke of Buckingham, 
Baron and Sir Anthony Rothschild, the Duke of 
Marlborough, and others,—but we will first walk 
through the village of Dinton, and thence to 
Gibraltar,—a settlement which has a most evil 
repute amongst the places where, owing to bad 
sanitary conditions, pestilence is a visitor, 








ARCHITECTURE AND THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.* 


In “ Supplementary Evidence,” in a letter to 
Lord Elcho, Mr. Watts thinks, like several other 
witnesses, the Academy should institute experi- 
ments as to the durability of colours and media, 
and ought to investigate the causes of failure in 
frescoes ; also that it ought to make proof of the 
applicability of mosaic. Referring to his recom- 
mendation as to providing students with wall- 
space whereon to try their strength, he writes,— 

*‘Tinsist upon mural painting for three reasons; first, 
because it is an exercise of art which demands the abso- 
lute knowledge only to be obtained by honest study, the 
value of which no one can doubt, whatever branch of art 
the student might choose to follow atterwards. Secondly, 
because the practice would bring out that gravity and 
nobility deficient ‘in the English school, but not in the 
English character, and which being latent might there- 
fore be brought out; and, thirdly, for the sake of action 
upon the public mind. For public improvement it is 
necessary that works of sterling but simple excellence 
should be scattered abroad as widely as possible. At 
present the public never see anything beautiful except in 
exhibition-rooms, when the novelty of sight. seeing natu- 
rally disturbs the intellectual perceptions. x Ff 82 

He notes that few artificially produced objects 

about us have real beauty, though the love of 
beauty is inherent in the mind: “some unfortu- 
nate influence” then, he thinks, is at work, and 
that to counteract it should be the object of a 
fine-art institution. Had earnest efforts been 
made by the Academy during the last fifty years, 
he “cannot believe they would have failed to 
create a great school.” The peculiar qualities of 
English character and history are almost entirely 
without corresponding expression in English art, 
and looking at what was done before the Academy 
existed, he “cannot see any distinct evidence of 
important influence to be ascribed to it.” 
Mr. Raskin’s evidence is marked by some con- 
tradictions, but it accords in several respects with 
what has been said by others, and is suggestive 
throughout. As to the effect of the methods of 
teaching in the Academy, upon the art of the 
country, we find the following question and 
answer :— 

** 5093. What should you say was that effect ?— Nearly 
nugatory ; exceedingly painful in this respect, that the 
teaching of the Academy separates, as the whole idea of the 
country separates, the notion of art-education from other 
education, and when you have made that one funda- 
mental mistake, all others follow. You teach a young 
man to manage his chalk and his brush—not always 
that,—but having done that, you suppose you have made 
a painter of him; whereas to educate a painter is the 
same thing as to educate a clergyman or a physician— 
you must give hima hberal education primarily, and that 
must be connected with the kind of learning peculiarly 
fit for his profession. ‘That error is partly owing to our 
excessively vulgar and excessively shallow English idea 
that the artist’s profession is nut, and cannot be, a liberal 
one. We respect a physician, and call him a gentleman, 
because he can give us a purge and clean out our 
stomachs; but we do not call an artist a gentleman, 
whom we expect to invent for us the face of Christ. 
When we have made that primary mistake, all other 
mistakes in education are trivial in comparison. The 
very notion of an art-academy should be, a body of 
teachers of the youth who are to be the guides of the 
nation through its senses; and that is a very important 
means of guidingit. We have done a good deal tnrough 
dinners, but we may some day do a good deal more 
through pictures.”’ 

Elsewhere, Mr. Ruskin speaks of the “sort of 
scorn which all the teaching and education at 
Oxford and Cambridge, tends to give for art and 
artists.” Mr. Tom Taylor, we may here note, 
doubts if the Academy has elevated the artists of 
this country, except socially ; and whether it now 
exercises an influence of an ennobling or beneficial 
character, the education being most defective, 
whilst the exhibition “popularizes” art, but “ does 
not raise it.’ Mr. Ruskin “ would have the 
Academy education corresponding wholly to the 
university education;” the boy having begun 
drawing at school, should come to the central 
university of art, where whilst being taught to 
paint, and to carve and to work in metal, “the 
chief attention of his governors should be to make 
a gentleman of him in the highest sense; and to 
give him an exceedingly broad and liberal educa- 
tion, which shonld enable him not only to work 





nobly, but to conceive nobly.” Mr. Armitage had 
just before expressed opinion against a test of 
general education, in addition to the other, for 
the admission of students, saying there would be 
risk of excluding very able artists, and instancing 
that Claude de Lorraine could hardly write his 
own name, 

Although in the portions of the proceedings 
of the Commission which we have quoted from, 
painting is the art chiefly referred to, it is easy to 
deduce from the arguments some which may elu- 
cidate the question of education in architecture. 
Not only good drawing: master’s drawing, but the 
drawing of plans, elevations, and sections, and 
descriptive geometry, should be taught in ordinary 
schools. Every person should understand some- 
thing of the language of geometrical drawings, 
though not using it in the manner of a profes- 
sional architect. The notion of excluding a Claude 
in one art, must not prevent our setting forth that 
a certain preparatory education in languages and 
science, is necessary to the formation of the 
highest rank of the profession of architecture. 
Having brought the youth to the age,—or better 
perhaps, something over the age,—at which 
he now generally enters an architect’s office, 
the question is, (but which we do not pro- 
pose to discuss here at length,) is the office, 
or some institute or academy, to be mainly 
looked to for the formation of the future 
architect. Already, with the facilities afforded 
at the London University or King’s College, 
and by the classes at South Kensington, not to 
mention the arrangements of some classes in 
the Architectural Association, a good commence- 
ment may be made on the programme of the 
Institute of British Architects, itself a valuable 
thing as showing the requirements of the educa- 
tion. At some period or other, however, the 
student must place himself where he can learn the 
business of an architect, if not also, and to the 
end that he may possess certain abilities that 
will serve him as an architect and artist, where 
he can learn the qualifications of measuring 
surveyors. We should not regret to see his 
serviceableness, rather than his ability to pay 
a premium, made the inducement to the com- 
mencement of the connexion of master and 
pupil; a relationship which also we could desire 
to see more intimate, and longer subsisting, 
than it generally is. If the atelier system, and 
the combination of the labour of master and 
pupil, be desirable for the pupil, and necessary 
to the prodaction of great works in painting, as 
even Mr. Ruskin admits, this is exactly the system 
which we would desire to see in operation for 
architecture. The present system of articled- 
clerkship fills the profession; but it is ques- 
tionable how far it produces architects with 
the qualifications which the public and the art 
demand, or how far the supply is not forced 
beyond what would be created by the demand of 
the number of buildings to be erected. The class 
of pictures which are produced by young painters, 
and are sold in the exhibitions,—so that the 
artists do not care to assist other men in larger 
works,—are, at least very many of them, works of 
legitimate art, and going to serve some object in 
their ultimate location; though the art may not 
be the highest, or the object one in which the public 
are concerned. But are not architects’ competi- 
tions worse ? The natural demand from buildings 
to be erected, and requiring in the opinion of their 
managers, professional supervision, and the demand 
for drawings, bear no relation to one another : 
an army of men is called into existence who 
never can find remunerative labour,—because 
out of a hundred staffs of pupils competing, only 
one office can have the execution of the building; 
and designs made to programmes and “ instruc- 
tions,” or designs hurriedly executed, are produced 
rather than duly studied works.. It would be well 
to consider whether a system which not only induces 
young men to look to the profession, and architects 
to take them as pupils, in greater numbers than 
the actual demand for architecture justifies, but 
which induces a severance of the connexion of 
master and pupil at first moment that the young 
architect thinks himself justified in writing up his 
name, is the best for the interests of any kind. 
We have always thought that the system which 
prevails in the civil engineer’s profession, might 
with great advantage to art and to young archi- 
tects, be followed in our branch of the profession. 
This system, of a staff of engineers,—engineer 
in chief, assistant and resident engineers,—is pre- 
cisely the system upon which the great work in 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts was produced by Dela- 
roche and by Mr. Armitage and his friends, and 
the system on which the loggie of the Vatican 








* See pp. 804 and 854. 


were decorated by Raffaelle, and his assistants, 
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great artists whose names are known. Mr. 
Ruskin, after saying that “in all mighty work” 
“every touch and hue ” has “ been put on lovingly 
by the painter’s own hand, not leaving to a pupil 
so much as to paint a pebble under a horse’s foot,” 
is compelled to admit that “ when a thing was to 
be done in a certain time it could only be done by 
bringing in aid,” the aid of pupils who “were 
nearly as mighty as the masters,” but who were 
“so modest and simple, that they were repeatedly 
sacrificing themselves to the interests of their 
religion or of the society they were working for ;” 
and that “assuredly ” pupils should be so trained 
as to be capable of assisting masters in great 
works. Unfortunately, now, for the prevalence 
of such a system in our profession, not a clerk of 
works or pupil can be entrusted with the least 
contrivance, or builder asked his opinion, but the 
delegation or demand is set down to the score of 
inability or ignorance in the principal; so, the 
evil of first deviating from the right course,—that 
of allowing fair credit for each subordinate duty, 
and accepting none but what is due,—tends to be 
infinitely reproduced. 

There is a question closely connected with this 
one, which received much attention from the Com- 
mission, namely, that of adding what is termed a 
lay element to the Academy. The architect cannot 
help having as his judges, those who are his em- 
ployers. Great variety of opinion prevailed on the 
question before the Commission. As the Report 
says, many members of the Academy, with Sir 
Charles Eastlake, stated strong objections to 
associating non-artists with artists in deciding any 
question of art. The evidence of Dr. Storrar, one 
of the Council established pursuant to “the 
Medical Practitioners’ Act,” showed that the ele- 
ment originally intended in this council had not 
been introduced, but gave some noteworthy argu- 
ments in its favour. Dr. Storrar said :— 

**I could perfectly understand any one, myself, for 
instance, a professional man, taking up a principle that 
might seem to be a very obvious one to a professional 
mind; but having to explain it from the beginning to the 
satisfaction of a non-professional mind, I might dis- 
cover, in the very process of explanatior, that the prin- 
ciple would not hold water, and give it up myself.’ 

Evidence was given by others as to a lay 
element in the Iustitute of British Architects. 
We only say, that not only are buildings erected 
for the service of the public, but art-architectural 
must be designed for the same constituency. On 
the educational question, Dr. Storrar replied per- 
tinently to the issue, as where he said :— 

*“‘T cannot help thinking that it would be a desirable 
thing if the Academy could secure some such test of 
mental culture as has been recognized by the heads of 
other professions. . . . . Leonardo da Vinci was 
not a worse painter because he had a very cultivated 
mind; and if we had more painters of cultivated minds 
we might, perhaps, have a better chance of having more 
Leonardos.”’ 

We have made no effort to discover and explain 
by what precise arrangement between the repre- 
sentative body of architects and the Academy, a 
proper system of architectural education could be 
instituted. But we cannot conclude this notice,— 
lengthy for our space, but inadequate for the 
treatment of many of the subjects discussed in 
the Commission,—without some further reference 
to the views of one witness in particular. Mr. 
Fergusson’s impression is that it would be better 
that the connexion between the Academy and 
architecture were dissolved, and the whole 
strength of architecture “thrown into the in- 
stitution specially devoted to that branch of 
art ;” and he gives his view of the distinction be- 
tween painting and sculpture on the one hand, 
and architecture on the other. Mr. Fergusson 
holds (answer to Lord Hardinge, question 3454), 
that architecture has no connexion with his pho- 
netic arts, painting and sculpture, and that it 
is ‘a mere constructive art treated ornamentally, 
in the same way as you would treat pottery, 
jewellery [why he classes jewellery with architec- 
ture, rather than with sculpture, we cannot see |, 
furniture and embroidery,” all those arts being 
“capable of being made fine arts as well as archi- 
tecture,” but “none of those arts ” having “any 
connexion with painting and sculpture, which are 
the embodiment of ideas that can be represented 
in words.” Asked (3455) as to a connexion be- 
tween painting and architecture, as in the decora- 
tion of an interior, he replies,— 

**You may ornament your building either by paintings 
hung in frames, or paintings put upon the wail, or by 
ornamentation upon the ceiling and mouldings; but all 
those appear to me to be secondary parts, and not essen- 
tial parts of architecture at all.’’ 

We cannot accord that those things that are 
not moveable, do not belong to our art. Surely 
ornamentation upon mouldings is part of archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. Fergusson demurs to the opinion that 





there are certain laws, as of proportion and 
variety, governing both painting and architecture, 
or does “not perceive them ;” though we agree 
with him as to errors having been made by the 
painter-architects Michelangelo and others, and 
as to the distinction between the architect’s works 
which are merely represented by drawings, and 
works as those of the painter, which can be ex- 
hibited in themselves. If “the whole influence 
of the architectural profession” cannot be “thrown 
into the Institute,” and that body be not madewhat 
he hopes for, he admits it “ would be very unwise 
of the architectural profession to throw away any 
shade of influence which they may obtain through 
the Academy.” But after widening the basis of 
the Academy and introducing the non-professional 
element, he still thinks “that the architects are so 
different in their professional studies and in their 
professional pursuits from painters and sculptors, 
that they ought to be independent of them.” He 
is however right in saying that “ architectural 
education can only be properly given by men who 
are devoted to the profession,” &. The Report 
of 1856 (Appendix No. 20) by two architect- 
academicians. of the time, appears to have been 
the result of the same view in the Academy itself. 
In questions 3492 to 3499 inclusive, Mr. Fergus- 
son was pressed hard on the point of a natural 
federation in fine art, but he would not even 
admit a connexion between “sculpture properly 
so called and architecture.” He said :— 

“There is a class of sculpture which you may call 
decorative sculpture, which belongs to architecture, but 
which is certainly not sculpture of the high class of art 
which we generally understand by sculpture, namely, 
ideal sculpture.”’ 

He may be correct as to fact, where after- 
wards not thinking that any sculptor of the 
first class is employed in certain works of a 
decorative character that were referred to; 
but we apprehend that the sculptors are mis- 
taken in not giving attention to works of the 
kind. The truth cannot be got rid of, that 
groups in pediments, relievoes, and even combina- 
tions of animals and foliage, are sculpture; and 
if the professors of high art sculpture hold them- 
selves aloof from architectural decoration, they 
simply continue the blunder they have lately 
made to their own detriment, and to the short- 
coming of architecture, general art, and “ public 
monuments.” But Mr. Fergusson thinks the two 
arts were dissociated in the Greek temples. 
Questioned as to the Elgin marbles, he replies, to 
our great surprise,—‘“ They were not parts of the 
architecture, they were added to the architecture.” 
Pressed with the question (3497) whether they 
were not “part and parcel of the building, and 
one of the most important features in it,” he 
replies :— 

“They were, but they are quite as good without the 

architecture, and quite as admirable. They were done 
by a different class of men, and with a different aim 
entirely.’’ 
Forgetting, as it seems to us, that the point of 
the question was, whether the architecture would 
have been “as admirable” without the sculpture, 
which surely Mr. Fergusson would say it would 
not have been. He thinks, however, that the arts 
were as separate,—that “the architect provided 
a place for the sculpture, but the sculptor had the 
whole control of what belonged to his art.” 

The intimate association of architecture and 
sculpture concerns the effect of our “public 
statues” and memorials, and our buildings. The 
arguments for it were alluded to in our last 
article; and we have frequently given them when 
treating the subject of public memorials. Mr. 
Tite, in his evidence (2596), spoke of the defects 
of pedestals resulting from this want of association, 
and of the better results in France from the 
system there, 

We must repeat the expression of our surprise 
and dissatisfaction, that, after the receipt of much 
evidence on the subject of the position of archi- 
tecture in the Academy, and whilst reporting the 
defects of our public works, the Commission should 
have left unnoticed the amendment of the system, 
through attention to the present claims of archi- 
tects, and the training of architects in the future. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY MEDALS. 


On Thursday, the 10th inst., being the ninety- 
fifth anniversary of the foundation of the Royal 
Academy, a general assembly of the Academicians 
was held for the biennial distribution of premiums, 
the president, Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, in the 
chair. Speaking first of architecture,— 

A Travelling Scudentship for one year, with an 
allowance of 100/., was awarded to Thomas Henry 
Watson, “ for the best design in architecture.” 

The subject was a town hall, style Gothic, more 





foreign than English: an excellent set of draw. 
ings. 

The gold medal, books, and a scholarship of 
251. for two years, were awarded to Richard Phené 
Spiers, “for the best architectural design.” My, 
Spiers also received the silver medal and books, 
for the best figured drawing of St. Stephen’, 
Walbrook. The subject of the original design 
was a Vestibule and Staircase to a Royal Palace, 
The plan was well studied, the design good, ang 
the whole was set forth in some excellent draw. 
ings. 
The following premiums were also awarded :— 
The Gold Medal, Books, and a Scholarship of 257, for 
two years, to Francis Holl, for the best historical paint. 
ing; and to Henry Bursill, for the best historical group in 
sculpture. 

The Turner Gold Medal to Frank Walton, for the best 
English landscape. 

Silver Medals and Books were likewise awarded to 
Arthur Ackland Hunt, for the best painting from the life; 
to George Smith, for a copy made in the school of paint. 
ing; to Arthnr Ackland Hunt, for the best drawing from 
the life; to Francis Holl for the next best drawing from 
the life; to Edward Evans, for the next best drawing 
from the life; to John Barclay Grahame, for the best 
drawing from the antique; to Augustus E. Mulready, for 
the next best drawing from the antique; to Charles B, 
Barber, for the next best drawing from the antique; to 
Samuel B. Long, for the best model from the antique, 
and to Frederick S. Potter, for the next best model from 
the antique. 


The president in his address said that the 
architectural drawings and the drawings from the 
antique were marked by an unusual degree of 
excellence on the present occasion. We fully agree 
with him, 





FAILURE OF THE FLOOR OF THE NEW 
MARKET HALL, DARLINGTON, 


Last week, this new hall, which has been in 
course of erection for the past two years, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Waterhouse, architect, 
was opened for the purpose of holding the annual 
fat cattle show. On Thursday, soon after the 
commencement of “shilling time,” a portion of 
the floor suddenly gave way, and nine or ten 
men, together with three of the enormous prize 
animals, were precipitated into the basement, a 
depth of about 12 feet. Although, wonderful to 
relate, the animals were uninjured, such was not 
the case, we regret to say, with the spectators, 
one of whom was so much injured that he died on 
Saturday last, and others at that time were lying 
in a precarious state, 

According to the evidence given at the inquest, 
held on Monday, it appears that the space which 
gave way was a compartment of the floor, 20 feet 
by 15 feet. A cast-iron girder ran lengthwise of 
this space, carrying the haunches of two arches, 
20 feet by 7 feet 6 inches each. The girder at thé 
middle was of the reversed | section, 15 inches 
in height and 1 inch thick; the bottom flange 
9 inches wide, 14 inch thick, and the top 44 inches 
wide, calculated, by the average of witnesses, to 
bear in the middle about eighteen tons stationary 
load if of the best iron, and if a perfect casting 
having proper hold at the ends. It appears, how- 
ever, that it was not of good iron, had a piece of 


‘ash in the lower flange, and had only 3 inches 


hold at each end, which circumstances, in the 
opinion of the professional witnesses, reduced its 
strength by about a third—or to about twelve 
tons breaking weight of stationary load in the 
middle, though of movable load the witnesses 
variously estimated the amount it ought to have 
been tried with at from four to six tons in the 
middle. : 

The weight upon the girder at the time it 
broke was about fifteen tons equally distributed, 
about five tons being movable load transferring its 
momentum to the dead weight of arches, .; 
and with this weight it broke. | 

The most remarkable and culpable circumstance 
appears to us to be that, although the girders 
were cast within a quarter of a mile from the 
building, and for about two years there has been 
a clerk of works engaged to constantly inspect 
the works, not one of the girders was tested, 
although cast iron is proverbially an uncertain 
material, and in this case, as in most, the lives of 
hundreds depended on its sufficiency. It was stated 
at the inquest that the rest of the floor will have 
to be strengthened by the introduction of inter- 
mediate pillars. ' 

The jury found that Mr. Robson was killed by 
the giving way of the floor, and expressed their 
opinion that the girder was not strong enough for 
the weight put upon it. 





Hexuam.—lIt is proposed to erect a new corn 
market and townhall here. 
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THE VALUE OF METROPOLITAN 
SEWAGE, 


Sm,—I see by the resolutions passed, and the 
speeches made, at several recent meetings of 
metropolitan ratepayers, that “the analysis of 
the metropolitan sewage made by Messrs. Hof- 
mann and Witt,” and Mr. Ellis’s interpretation of 
the estimate of these gentlemen, are adopted as a 
basis of the expectations entertained of the great 
pecuniary benefit to accrue to the ratepayers from 
the utilization of the sewage. Mr. Ellis main- 
tains, that the estimate of Messrs. Hofmann and 
Witt, of a little over 2d. per ton for the manurial 
value of the constituents in the metropolitan 
sewage, refers to the average of the normal 
sewage and the rainfall taken together. Accord- 
ingly, he takes 266,000,000 tons, the estimated 
annual amount, with rainfall, at 2d. per ton; and 
on the assumption of this rate of value, he holds 
out the pleasing assurance to the ratepayers, that 
their moiety of the profit arising from the adop- 
tion of his scheme of utilization would be “an 
annual sum of not less than 700,000/.” I, on the 
contrary, have repeatedly maintained, that it is 
perfectly clear, from the Report of the Main 
Drainage referees, embodying that of Messrs. 
Hofmann and Witt, that their estimate of 17s.7d. 
per 100 tons, or a little over 2d. per ton, 
refers to the normal sewage without rainfall; 
and, accordingly, in calculating the total annual 
value, they took into account only the amount of 
sewage, exclusive of rainfall, which may be stated, 
in round numbers, as averaging only about three- 
fifths of the total quantity inclusive of rainfall. I 
further maintain that, especially under the then 
existing conditions, it would have been absurd in 
the extreme to attempt to determine the average 
composition of the sewage by the analysis of sam- 
ples of the essentially variable diluted sewage in- 
clusive of rainfall, unless, indeed, of specimens 
taken almost the year round. But all my appeals 
to the public document itself have been met by 
Mr. Eilis, and some of the advocates of his scheme, 
by contradiction, by irrelevant quotations from 
it, by pretty direct accusation of falsehood, and by 
most unscrupulous and entirely unfounded impu- 
tations of unworthy and interested motive on my 
part in making the statements which it is alleged 
are untrue. I have thought it only due, there- 
fore, both to the ratepayers, who are so much 
interested in the matter, and to myself, whose 
veracity and motive have been publicly called in 
question, to request statements for publication 
trom the authors of the report. The following 
are copies of the letters which have been kindly 
furnished to me by Professor Hofmann, the sur- 
viving analyst, and by Captain Douglas Galton, 


ad Mr. James Simpson, C.E., the surviving Main | © 


Drainage referees. 


“On referring to the report made by the late Mr. H. 
M. Witt and myself to the Main Drainage referees in 
1857, 1 find you are perfectly correct in stating that our 
estimate of 17s. 7d. for the manurial value of the consti- 
tuents in 100 tons of the metropolitan sewage (equal toa 
little over 2d. per tou), is founded upon the analysis of 
— of mean sewage taken from the Savoy-street 

er. 

I also find that the amount of sewage which the 
Samples in question were supposed to represent was, 
according to the information furnished to us by the 
Teferees, taken at 95,001,000 gallons per day, and their 
Teport (p. 14) shows that this was the estimated amount 
of the dry weather sewage. 

Reckoning the total amount of the normal dry weather 
Sewage, in accordance with the above information sup- 
_ by the referees, at 95,000,000 gallons per day , or 
phere tons per annum, we arrived at 1,385,540/., as 
i € total annual value of the constituents of the metropo- 
itan sewage. A. W. HorMann. 

Dr. Gilbert, F.R.S., F.C.S.” 


iT} + 
lett With reference to the question contained in your 
: er of 18th ult., we beg to state that the sample of 
wage taken under our direction for analysis by Messrs. 
nan and Witt, for the purposes of our report on the 
— drainage of the metropolis, were mean samples of 
ad weather sewage, taken from the Savoy-street sewer in 
— described in the report ; and from the analysis 
a ese samples, Messrs. Hofmann and Witt estimated the 
He ue of the constituents in the metropolitan sewage at 
poo 7d. per 100 tons, or about 2d. per ton. Their esti- 

fate refers, therefore, to normal sewage without rainfall. 

D : DouGias GaLTON,. 

". J. H. Gilbert.” JAMES SIMPSON. 


“et. is no doubt whatever, therefore, that 
t. Ellis has estimated the total sewage with 
Tainfall, at the value per ton fixed by Messrs. 
; — and Witt for the sewage without rain- 
all, and that he has thus, so far as the value is 
qitminable on such data, overstated it by some- 
What more than the amount which he informs the 


Tatepayers will be placed at the disposal of the 

. d of Works for the reduction of local taxation 

toe the metropolitan area provided his proposi- 

a for the utilization of the metropolitan sewage 
accepted, 


J. H. GILBERT. 


ACOUSTIC 


As this subject is again exciting considerable 
interest, it would be as well to publish more 
generally than has yet been done the following 
curious discoveries, made in two of the churches 
in Norwich during the past few years. 

In the year 1850, the floor of the chancel of 
St. Peter’s Mancroft was removed, and immediately 
below it was found a drain about 1 foot wide and 
18 inches deep, formed with rubble walls about a 
foot thick, and a concrete bottom, the inside being 
plastered over with a kind of rough-cast. This 
drain ran under the stalls, north and south, and 
returned at the west end of the chancel, inside 
where the screen formerly stood, stopping short 
at each side of the doorway (see plan) ; in fact, fol- 
lowing exactly the usual arrangement of the choir 
seats. In both sides of these walls were built, 
about 3 feet apart from centre to centre, red 
earthen jars, with their mouths slightly projecting 
into the drain. These jars were 8 inches wide in 
the largest part, and 94 inthes high: at the 
mouth they measured 6 inches. They were per- 
fectly clean and free from deposit, and inside were 
slightly glazed. They varied a little in shape; 
but the accompanying sketch from one still in 
the possession of Mr. Fitch, F.S.A., shows pretty 
nearly their general form. 

In 1860 a precisely similar discovery was made 
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POTTERY. 


in the chancel of St. Peter’s Mountergate, in the 
same city; the only difference being, that here 
the jars had handles, and they were not opposite 
to each other, but alternated each side. The 
size of one of them in my possession is 9 inches 
high, and 7 inches in the widest part. Some of 
these were also partially glazed inside. 

St. Peter’s Mountergate being a much smaller 
church than St. Peter’s Mancroft, the drain was 
not of the same extent, nor the number of jars so 
many; but otherwise the plan of the drain was 
exactly like that at St. Peter’s—namely, running 
north and south, and returning with a short end 
to the west. In both churches the covering to 
the drain is only the old wood floor and joist. 
After careful personal observation, I have no 
doubt whatever but that these arrangements were 
intended to conduce to the chanting resounding 
more strongly ; but whether it accomplished this 
or not is another matter. It would be exceedingly 
interesting to know if any similar discoveries, 
except those at Fountains Abbey, have been made 
in England. Perhaps some of your readers can 
give an account of like arrangements being found 
in other churches ; and if so, I hope they will com- 
municate to you the particulars. 


MAKILWAINE PHIPSON. 





‘Je FULL SIZE 


Plan of Drain containing Jars, Church of St. Peter Mancroft. 














THE SCIENCE OF SANITATION. 


SANITARY science is simple in its requirements, 
but is complex in its combinations. Fresh air, 
pure water, wholesome food, and cleanliness are 
requisite to comfort and to health. But, when 
man is situate in crowded cities and towns, he is 
placed under conditions so numerous and so various 
that it becomes impossible briefly even to catalogue 
them. 

Fresh air is said to be necessary to health. But 
how is “fresh air” to be secured in the midst of 
hundreds of thousands of coal-fire chimneys? 
Where is “fresh air” to be breathed in the midst 
of London November fogs? Thereply must be,— 
“ Fresh air” cannot be wholly secured to the in- 
habitants of great towns; that is, an atmosphere 
absolutely free from the gases of combustion and 
the gases of decomposition cannot be secured ; 
but there are such things as a maximum of 
evils, and a minimum of evils. We may see a 
maximum of sanitary evils in a large town, like 
Liverpool, in past times, with its 50,000 poor 
persons existing in cellar dwellings, having the 
ceilings at or below the level of the adjoining 
street: or ground surface ;—or, like Liverpool at 
the present time, with its 3,173 close courts, con- 
taining 18,610 houses, and about 112,000 inhabi- 
tants; most of these places having common 
privies and cesspits crowded in the midst of the 
population. Of what avail are the hundreds 
of miles of sewers and drains, if liquid 
soil-refuse taints the subsoil below, and the 
atmosphere around; and if fresh air and sun- 
shine are alike permanently excluded ? Manches- 
ter and Liverpool have expended vast sums of 
money to bring in water, pure in quality and 
abundant in quantity ; but we look in vain for any 
corresponding decrease in the local rates of sick- 
ness and mortality. We learn one practical lesson 
from this result, namely, that when it is asserted 











that to give a town an abundant supply of pure 
water will necessarily repress the local morta- 
lity, actual experience does not warrant the 
assertion, Some years ago Keswick and White- 
haven were each supplied with water in abund- 
ance, and in quality of almost absolute purity;— 
Keswick from gprings on the clay slate shale of 
Skiddaw, and Whitehaven from the granites and 
clay slates bounding Lake Ennerdale. During 
the spring, summer, and autumn just passed and 
passing, these towns, so supplied with pure water, 
have suffered most severely from small-pox and 
from fever. In both towns the local authorities 
had, however, obstinately refused to sewer and 
drain; so that, in many cases, water became a 
curse rather than a blessing. 

Sewers and drains are necessary to preserve the 
purity of the subsoil below, and the atmosphere 
around, dwelling-houses in towns. But a town 
may be sewered and drained to very little pur- 
pose,—nay, to a mischievous purpose,—if other 
sanitary arrangements are neglected; or, if the 
work is imperfect in design and bad in execution. 
Sewers and drains ought to transmit, at once, and 
continuously, all fluid and soil refuse passed into 
them. If, however, the fluid filters into the sub- 
soil, and the solids deposit, accumulate, and fer- 
ment to corruption in the drains and sewers, and 
houses have direct communication with such drains 
and sewers, we need not wonder that, as Professor 
Christison asserted at Edinburgh recently, “ There 
are fevers which sewers and drains do not pre- 
vent.”* Before, however, we pronounce judgment 
against sewers and drains, all the facts should be 
known: as to their sectional form; as to their 
materials; as to their mode of connexion with 
houses; as to their ventilation; and as to their 
use and abuse. But sewers and drains, however 





* Should he not have said,— There are sewers and 
drains which do not prevent fevers?” 
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perfect, will not alone remove all causes of local 
sickness and excessive mortality. Waterclosets 
are means of great comfort and convenience in 
houses, when fixed in proper places, fully venti- 
lated, and properly used. But, as fixed, avd as 
used in many buildings, public and private, they 
only constitute a filthy nuisance. This is the 
case in some of the largest hotels in Scotland, 
where waterclosets have been placed on inner 
' corridors, and against the inner walls of rooms, 
without light, other than artificial, and with no 
means of ventilation but into and through the 
interior atmosphere of the house. 

Paris offers an example, on a grand and most 
costly scale, of blundering in sanitary science. 
In former times the city of Paris was, like many 
English towns to this day, a city of open cesspits, 
crowded in amongst dwelling-houses. About the 
year 1819, in an evil hour for the health of Paris, 
a municipal ordinance was passed, giving the civic 
authorities power to compel the abolition of open 
cesspite, and enforcing the construction of covered 
cesspools “hermetically sealed.” An open cess- 
pit is an abomination in a state of unceasing 
amelioration. The rain washes the filth and 
dilutes it, and the air and sunshine evaporate it ; 
but a covered “hermetically sealed” cesspool is 
an unceasing generator of deadly gases of putrid 
fermentation, which gases traverse the pipes of 
house communication, and pervade, like a subtle 
scent, the whole dwelling and its precincts. Who 
has not recognized, in the gilded saloons and 
costly-furnished rooms of a Parisian hotel that 
subtle stench which open windows and open doors 
do not remove? It is unseen, but palpable, 
almost to taste. This is the emanation from the 
underground and “ hermetically sealed” Parisian 
cesspool. Paris may present all the external gran- 
deur which architecture can accomplish; may be, 
as she is, “‘a city of palaces ;” and may have that 
scrupulous cleanliness on the surface which we 
see; but so long as she remains a city of “ herme- 
tically-sealed cesspools” she will only resemble a@ 
whited sepulchre, fair without but rotten within 5 
or be like that fruit, so beautiful to look upon, but 
so worthless beeause ashes to the taste at the 
core, 

London was a city of cesspits and covered cesé- 
pools, or ‘ dumb-wells;” bub, fortunately fot 
London, no ittperial power ever “ordered” and 
“established” 6overed and *‘ hermetically sealed” 
cesspools. Ouf municipal and local Dogberryé 
blundered into tttaking street sewers, to retnove 
surface-water from the channels, Swift’s city 
showers, and nuisances of a similar character, by 
the valley lines to the river. At first, the 
drainage of waterclosets direct into the public 
sewers was prohibited; but the overflow from 
dumb-wells,—“ cesspools ”—was allowed, and then 
gradually, with the connivance of Dogberry, aud, 
no doubt, in many cases, to accommodate his cus- 
tomers and friends, the rule to exclude water- 
closets from public sewers was relaxed, and in 
time a new rule, admitting such uses, was esta- 
blished. We have sometimes wondered if Shak- 
speare intended to show, that with municipal 
freedom and municipal institutions, even ignorant 
and blundering clowns, like Dogberry, Verges, 
and the Watch, representing or caricaturing 
local self-government, could, in their own 


roundabout way, serve the purposes and ends of'| break into a main sewer and to execute a junction 
justice, as well, if not better, than a_ secret 
Nothing could be 
more complete than the results arising out of the 
action of Dogberry and his fellows. The offenders | same to the legally constituted local authorities. 
are brought to justice, vice is exposed, and inno-| Mr. Haywood most probably performs this duty 
is established | for the City; but it has not been performed for 
We are constrained to say, whilst 


police under despotic rule, 


cence is made 
triumphantly. 
laughing at the clown, “ Well done, Dogberry.” 


apparent and 


London is at present undergoing a most costly 
experiment : vast “ intercepting ” sewers are being 
formed, at an expenditure of money amounting to 
Will these sewers improve the 
health of London or not? This is a question of 
the utmost importance to the ratepayers who will 
We have explained that a 


millions sterling. 


have to pay the cost. 
good supply of pure water to a town does not 
necessarily diminish the local rate of mortality ; 
and we have also attempted to explain that sewers 
and drains may work mischief rather than good, 
if they are improperly constructed, badly or de- 
fectively ventilated, and retain the refuse passed 
in, 80 as to set up putridity and fermentation. 
The great intercepting sewers of London, if they 
only remove surplus water, may prove a curse 
rather than a blessing ; as, at present, any excess 
of rain-fall in London produces surface mud ; this 
surface mud is partially liquitied and is washed 
down the street gullies and drains into the miles 
of sewers containing foul deposit; avd so the 
surplus water and mud dilute, and, in a measure, 


disinfect the material deposited in the scores of 
miles of imperfect London sewers. By removing 
this water and mud from these secondary sewers, and 
so allowing putridity and fermentation to remain 
active, such districts as Chelsea, Belgravia, Eaton- 
square, Pimlico, Buckingham Palace, Westminster, 
Lambeth, and Bermondsey, may be injured rather 
than benefited. A grand work is not necessarily 
an improvement. The re-building of Paris adds to 
its external and visible magnificence, but leaves the 
festering sanitary cesspool sore scarcely touched. 
The grand intercepting sewers of the British 
metropolis will remove a volume of surplus water 
and mud, but will not necessarily benefit the 
sewerage of the metropolis at large. To complete 
the sewerage improvement of the metropolis, all 
the flat sewer inverts require to be re-constructed 
on the egg-shaped principle; all the sewers in 
ruins require to be re-constructed, and the thou- 
sands of street ventilators which now pass sewage 
gases direct from the sewer beneath to the atmo- 
sphere in the street above, should have side cham- 
bers and charcoal filters. The destiny of a nation 
is not settled by single actions, however grand. 
The reputation of a great man does not rest on 
one nor on two incidents in his life. There are 
the thousand and one minutiz necessary to make 
up true greatness. The details, however nume- 
rous, must be in accord with the whole, before 
there can be true utility. There must be 
“breadth,” “harmony,” “ keeping,” to constitute 
true greatness. There must be “the power to 
rend the oak and to pick up the pin.” 

Sanitary science, as we have previously said, is 
simple, and is also most compléx. The require- 
ments are simple. Human atrangements are 
necessarily complex. There will never be com- 
plete, safe, and efficient self-acting arrangements 
and sanitary apparatus. Mttch must depend on 
human intelligence, and theré must ever be un- 
ceasing care. A chronometef is the most perfect 
form of mechanism ever invented and manufac- 
tured, or “made,” for marking time. We must 
not, however, trust the keeping and management 
of a chronometer to an uneducated boor. Sanitary 
works require knowledge to devise them, practical 
‘skill to execute them, and manipulative practical 
dexterity to work them. 

Land drainage seems a vety simple thing; but 
is, in reality, a complex and éxact science. Water 
has to be permanently removed from the subsoil, 
and atmospheric air ought to be let in to the 
roots of the plants, The watef may be removed 
in fost cases: air i8, however, admitted in very 
few cases indeed. 

Town sewerage and house drainage also seem 
simple operations to some members of town councils 
and to members of local boards of health. But 
town sewersge and house drainege are necessarily 
complex operations. Sewers must be devised with 
knowledge, and must be executed with educated 
skill and care. 

The drainage of houses has been, for the most 
part, executed at random; and even in London, 
to this day, with all the apparatus of the Metropo- 
litan Local Management Act, and Metropolitan 


inspecting the proper construction of house-drains 
is left to builders and to chance. That is, notices 
must be given and sanctions must be obtained to 


with a house-drain; but it is not the duty of any 
metropolitan public officer to examine and see that 
such junction is properly made, and to certify the 


the vast numbers of new houses recently erected 
at the west end of London. The surveyors to local 
boards of health in the country have this duty to 
attend to, and there is no reason why some 
person should not perform a similar duty for the 
several divisions of the metropolis, 

With regard to sanitary science in house con- 
struction we moderns have made little progress. 
In some respects we have “ advanced backwards.” 


materials in modern houses is an evil. Flooring- 
boards are stove-dried, close jointed, and laid 
double; skirtings are of cement; door-casings, 
window-casings, and doors and windows are 
“the perfection of workmanship.” The entire 
house, from basement to roof, is sound and air- 
tight in walls, in floors, in doors and windows, 
and in roof; but, and herein consists the evil, 
arrangements for ventilation there are none. 
The openings from the grates to the flues are 
low; the ceilings are high; bat means for a 
never ceasing change of the internal atmosphere 
therearenone. We have the most costly material 





That is, the perfection of workmanship and of | not necessarily go to that city, nor to this tem 


house building, because we make no provision for 
permanent ventilation, Better, far, for health, 
the old houses of our great-grandfathers, with a 
chimney so wide that the family coach might have 
been hoisted up it; with a fire on the hearth go 
big that an ox might have been roasted at it; and 
with chinks, with cracks, and with openings, in 
floor, in walls, in doors, in windows, and in roofs, 
letting in streams of fresh air sufficient to drive a 
small windmill. Our great-grandfathers may 
have shortened their lives by gluttony and strong 
ale: they may have suffered from rheumatism; but 
they did not die prematurely of close rooms and 
foul air. Then consider our modern way of life, 
during “a season,” “ evenings at home, small and 
early,” but crowded to excess. Then an ordinary 
ball or reception is something certainly to witness, 
to think over, to wonder at, and, after one dose, 
to avoid in future. We construct rooms, imper. 
fect in ventilation, for five jets of light and a 
dozen people. But we light fifty jets, and cram 
in a hundred and fifty people, and then wonder 
at our own discomfort, at our friends’ head-aches, 
and at the vast proportion of consumption 
amongst young people. A dinner-party in a 
modern dwelling-house is just as unsanitary, and 
in crowding nearly as bad. Houses ought to 
have special arrangements for ventilation to meet 
modern requirements of large parties: every door 
space should be made to open, on such occasions, up 
to the ceiling ; and there should be means for full 
and free ventilation in corridors and staircases, 
But crowded parties are a barbarism, and ought 
to be avoided. 

With respect to ventilation, who shall decide 
this question ? Whose plan or whose patent shall 
be adopted? These questions are more easily 
asked than answered. Complex systems of venti- 
lation do not answer for private houses. A cer- 
tain fixed means by which there may be unceasing 
change in every room will be the best; and the 
more such means are confined to narrow, slit-like 
openings the better ; a pure air-chamber behind a 
skirting, with a fine slit opening all round the 
room, An abstracting air-chamber behind the 
inner cornice, with a thin slit opening all round, 
leading to an ascending flue, will change the 
largest volume of air over the greatest sectional 
area, with the least perceptible draught. Square 
openings, such as Arnot’s valves give, do a mini- 
mum of good, as they establish a current to the 
point of opening without necessarily changing the 
whole body of air in a room. Care must be taken 
not to draw in foul air through sinks, closets, and 
bath wash-out pipes, by leaving the pipes un 
trapped, and the plug out. 

Sanitary acience will not teach us to construct 
such enduring temples as we find remnants of in 
the ruins of Thebes, nor to rival the ancient Greek 
in Athenian purity of architecture, nor the Roman 
in the vastness and majestic grandeur of the 
Coliseum: but it will teach us how to provide, 
devise, construct, and regulate houses for the 
people in which there shall be so muck of atmo- 
spheric purity as is necessary to health, and 4 
chance to every individual born into the nation 


Board of Works at Spring-gardens, the duty of | for an observance of Christian morality. We need 


not aspire to a restoration of Medieval charity 
and monastic institution; that alone 18 true 
charity which enables a whole people to live and 
to die without almsgiving. Antiquaries a) 
architects may mourn over the by-gone days of 
cathedrals; and the followers of Dr. Pusey may 
yearn after the “dim religious light,” and sigh 
for “the fretted aisles,” for the “sublime music 
and the “imposing ceremonial,” shrouded in all 
the pomp, in all the splendour, in all the colour, 
and in all the spirituality of sweet sounds. Bat 
that is not the religion of Christ which —_ 
its officiating priests in robes of scarlet and gold, 
and surrounds the gates and doors of its temples 
with wretched, squalid, human bodies, tee 
maimed, scrofulous, and impotent from their birt 
by reason of contagious and festering disease 
ever present in their miserable dens of homes. 
The worshippers in the pure Christian faith a 

? 
but, in their own homes, will worship we 
spirit and in truth. When sanitary science ci ; 
to these things, men will have learned a “ 
secret, which will consist in those who oi fort 
securing the greatest amount of physical com 
and moral purity to the whole people. 








Tur Prince Consort MrMortat.—Mr. — 
model of the memorial which is intended vite 
erected in Hyde Park to the memory of t se 
Prince Consort, has been submitted to her ot" y) 
at Windsor Custle. It is erected on a staud ft 





and the perfection of workmanship spoiled in our 





for the purpose in the grand reception-room. 
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THE POOR IN BETHNAL GREEN. 


SisteR Sopuia Lots, in charge of the Soup 
Kitchen, 1, Thomas-street, Brick-lane, says :—“ I 
feel sure if the benevolent and wealthy witnessed 
the sad scenes which I daily meet with in my 
visits to the sick poor, they would cheerfully give 
their mite, remembering that ‘he who giveth to 
the poor lendeth to the Lord.’” Our readers know 
the intense distress which exists in this district: 
this will be increased as the winter advances. The 
soup kitchen and other provisions will be sorely 
wanted ; but it seems to us, and we have thought 
with much care on the subject, that in order to ren- 
der effective service, some better plan of organiza- 
tion than that at present in use is required, We feel 
certain that if it were known that there is an influ- 
ential committee, composed of a number of leading 
people of the district, clergymen and others, a con- 


siderable sum would be forthcoming for the supply | 





amounting to 750,000/., making in all 1,350,000/, 
to be spent on the making of roads, sewers, Kc. 

In considering this subject, it is of importance 
to know to what extent the peculiar unskilled 
labour of the cotton-spinners can be made avail- 
able for these works. 





ANCIENT STAINED GLASS, 
GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


An account of the stained glass in the énst 
window of Gloucester Cathedral has beet pubs 
lished by Mr. Chas. Winston. At the commence 
ment he says :— 

“If it were possible for any one to suppose that 
Gothic architecture was indigenous 6f these 
northern regions, a glance at the windows of the 
earlier buildings in the style might suffieé to un- 
deceive him. The smallness and fewnedss of the 


of soup, coals, and other necessaries. We have| openings, and deep colours of the gla#ing, are 


already said so much in connexion with this matter, 
that we will not do more than again urge those 
who have local influence to lose no time in making 


the beginning of a means of aid proportionate to 
the extent of the necessity. 





the commencement of a relief fund, which may be | 
| 


alike suggestive of a climate where a blazing sun 
exacts this homage to his power. The instinctive 
desire, under an obscure sky, for light, is exempli- 
fied by the increased size given to the witidows as 
the architecture gradually became acclimatised, 


j;and by the diminution of their colouring. And 


The Poor-Law Board have, through the Board | after Gothic architecture, in its turn, was super- 
of Guardians of Bethnal Green, passed a severe |seded by another exotic style, better suited to 
censure upon Mr. Christy, one of the relieving | modern wants, a happy appreciation of the popu- 
officers in. connexion with the case of the late) lar love of light characterises the works of the 


Caroline James. The Poor-Law Board, after some | 
general mention of the particulars connected with 
this unfortunate death, say, “ That it was evident 
that Mr. Christy had used coarse and improper 
language towards Caroline Palmer, one of the 
neighbours in attendance on the deceased, as he 
was leaving the house ; and the Board have reason 
to believe that his conduct in other respects was 
not so temperate and forbearing as it ought to 
have been. The Board, however, are unable to 
arrive at the conclusion that the death of Caroline 
James was accelerated in any sensible degree by 
the course pursued by the relieving officer; and 
having regard for the fact that she was afterwards 
taken and maintained by her mother, and that her 
funeral expenses were afterwards paid by her 
brother and sister, they think that the circum- 
stances of the case are not such as to require so 
extreme a step as that of requiring his resignation, 
especially when they take into consideration the 
length of Mr. Christy’s services, and the deliberate 
Opinion expressed by the guardians that in this 
instance there is great extenuation of his conduct.” 
He may think himself let off easily. 





THE PRESENT STATE OF THE LANCA- 
SHIRE DISTRICT. 


THE position of affairs throughout Lancashire 
still presents a dreary aspect, and it is feared that 
to many the coming winter will be a time of 
much suffering. On this matter, Mr. Farnall re- 
ports that on the 5th instant there was a small 
increase of 228 in the twenty-seven unions in the 
cotton manufacturing districts, as compared with 
the number so relieved in the previous week. We 
do not think, however, that this increase is to be 
altogether attributed to cotton failure, for at this 
season of the year there are large numbers of 
persons connected with agriculture, building, &., 
who fallout of work. If the weather should set 
in severe, there will be a large increase of pauper- 
ism, in both town and country, which will be in 
no way connected with the cotton trade. 

In the above unions, since the 6th of December, 
1862, there has been a total decrease in the 
number of persons receiving parochial relief of 
143,050. Large as this reduction is, there were 
on the 5th instant 128,933 persons in those unions 
who were still depending on parochial relief, In 
the corresponding week of the year 1861, the 
number of persons who depended on aid from the 
parishes was 57,535; so that we have by compa- 
rison still an excess of pauperism to the extent of 
71,398 persons. 

Of this number Mr. Rawlinson reports that, 
provided the weather remain fine and open, by the 
New Year it would not be difficult to find employ- 
ment on the public works for from 20,000 to 
80,000 operatives; and as these will be for the 
most part men, a considerable reduction in the 
rate of pauperism may be looked for under favour- 
able circumstances, Already fifty-two applications 

ave been made for loans for public works, 
amounting to 721,6057. Of these proposed works, 
those which will require a sum of about 600,000/. 
to complete have been reported upon and sanc- 
tioned by the Poor Law Board. Applications have 
m made, in addition to the above, for loans 





greatest of our national architeéts, Sif Christopher 
Wren. It is interesting to folléw the progress of 
these changes, and observe thei? relation to each 
other, in the Medizval styles of architecture and 
glass painting. In the Norman style, and in the 
earlier part of the Early English; whenever the 
use of much white glass occurs, it should be re- 
garded as a submission to dire necessity. But 
the employment of white glass in large quantity, 
asa matter of choice, is observable in the latter 
art of the Early English period; and it continued 
shroughout the Decorated in an inereasitig ratio 
to the coloured. With the Perpéiidiculat style,— 
the style of architecture which Wé itt Eagland 
associate with the idea of ‘ walls of glass,’—oc- 
curred a remarkable change in thé glass tiianufac- 
ture. The coloured glass was maéé less deep, and 
generally speaking more even in tifit,—altéfations 
absolutely necessary to suit it to #46 more finished 


nated in the Cinque Cento; and white glass, 
whiter than before, was used in ii¢reasifig pro- 
fusion. The result is, of coursé, 86 od@asion the 
transmission of a greater amount 6f light through 
the glazing. These changes wé?é acéOfipanied, 
at particular epochs, with rematkable altéPations 
in the details of the design; pééulidfities on 
which the antiquarian mainly #élies a8 affording 
indications of date, and which afé féarly, but not 
strictly, synchronous with changés in the corre- 
sponding details of the architeeture,—the change 
in the architectural detail usually preceding by a 
few years that of the painted glass, A remark- 
able illustration of this fact is afforded by the 
great east window of Gloucester Cathedral, and 
its glazing. The stone framework of the window 
is an early but decided example of the Perpendi- 
cular style, and the painted glass is a pure example 
of the Decorated. So pure is it, indeed, that, but 
for the incontrovertible evidence of date afforded 
by the heraldry in the window, we should hesitate 
to proclaim it to be one of the latest instances of 
the Decorated style of glass painting. It presents 
no feature really indicative of the great change of 
style which was then imminent. 1ts material, its 
mode of execution, the use of ‘smear shading,’ 
the forms of the human features, especially of the 
eye and nose, all are such as any well-pronounced 
specimen of the style exhibits. The general de- 
sign, too, of the glass painting, though in some 
respects novel, is in strict accordance with thé 
rules of the Decorated style, and has no resem= 
blance to a Perpendicular example except in the 
very large proportion which the white glass in it 
bears to the coloured.” 

After a full description of the window, the 
writer says in conclusion :— 

“ Apart fret the historical associations which 
attach to every ancient work, and pre-eminently 
to the present, it may be doubted whether the 
Gloucester window does not owe most of its popu- 
larity to the fine tone and rich hue of its glass. 
It would be impossible to meet with white glass 
that is more solid and silvery in effect. The red 
is beautifully varied, and is most luminous even in 
its deepest parts; and the tone of the blue can 


‘hardly be surpassed. It must also be admitted 


that the general design, through the size and sim- 
plicity of its parts, is calculated to produce a good 
and distinct effect at a distance, and that the 





execution of the painting, rouge and imperfect 
though it be, is, on account of its crispness and 
boldness, well adapted to the nature of glass, so 
potent of its kind. But here our admiration 
should stop. Like all other Medieval works in 
painted glass, the present is open to the gravest 
criticism. The figures are ill-drawn, ungraceful, 
and insipid. The shading, though sufficient both 
in depth and quantity, if handled with skill, to 
have produced a due effect of relief—an effect 
which obviously had been aimed at,—is so inarti- 
ficially employed as to be useful only so far as it 
serves to impart tone and richness to the composi- 
tion, and by contrast to increase its brilliancy. 
Every part of the figure, and all the members of 
the shrinework, seem to be equally in the same 
plane, though the real depth of the design, as 
shown by the lines of the drawing, and the very 
nature of the composition, is considerable. What- 
ever general distinctness of effect it possesses is 
due to the completeness with which the simple 
forms of the white figures and canopies are cut 
out and insulated by the coloured grounds—an 
achievement of no great difficulty. I make these 
remarks, not in a spirit of disparagement—the 
work was a great one in the uncritical times in 
which it was executed—but in the hope, if pos- 
sible, of arousing attention to the lowness of the 
standard to which we, the more enlightened 
inhabitants of the nineteeeth century, are labour- 
ing to conform in our church decorations,—a 
circumstance which would be utterly inexplicable 
did not experience show that a fashion, in every 
age, has never been the least omnipotent on 
account of its absurdity, or even'ugliness.” 





GATEWAY, ST. GILES’S-IN-THE-FIELDS. 


Morse than one correspondent has drawn our 
attention to the circumstance that what they 
term the “carving in stone” of “The Resurrec- 
tion,” in the churchyard gateway of St. Giles’s- 
in-the-Fields, has been taken down, and that it 
otight not to be allowed to disappear. The carving 
is in fact in wood; and we are informed that the 
gatéway containing it has been taken down witha 
view to widening the roadway here, and will 
déabtless be re-erected shortly. It was quite 


mode of painting then adopted, aiid whieh culimi- | right to speak in time. 








THE VAULTED CEILING OF ST. GEORGE’S 
HALL, LIVERPOOL.* 


Dwar Sizn,—The gist of the long and somewhat 
aiig#y letter from Mr. Rawlinson, which you in- 
séfted in your last Builder, first appeared (so far 
48 I know), in a Liverpool paper called the Post, 
on the lst of December: I replied, therefore, in 
the same journal, and the editor did me the favour 
to insert my communication on Saturday last. To 
that paper I must, therefore, refer Mr. Kawlinson, 
aud such of your readers as may be interested in 
this matter, for I really cannot ask you to insert 
so long a communication. I may, however, say 
that my only object in the remarks I made at the 
Institute was to contradict a statement I read in 
a Liverpool paper in October last, that Mr. Raw- 
linson had succeeded Mr. Elmes as architect of 
St. George’s Hall, and to assert for my deceased 
friends, Messrs. Elmes and Cockerell, the credit of 
being the sole architects of that magnificent 
building. I intended no “sneer” at Mr. Rawlin- 
son when I attributed to him the position of clerk 
of the works. I saw him at the building appa- 
rently performing stich duties, but as he has since 
greatly advanced Kitnself, it is the more creditable 
to him to havé attained his present position from 
comparatively humble beginnings. 

With reference to the brick roof the merit was 
i the suggestion; but I learn from a friend at 
Liverpool, by a letter this morning, that subse- 
queitly to my conversation with Mr. Cockerell, 
atid my pointing out the brick roof of the Jesuits’ 
éhurch at Munich, Mr. Elmes visited that city, 
and examined that roof with great minuteness ; 
and that on his return he ineluded it in his 
design, and added the éost to his estimates. I do 
not suppose any architect would imagine any 
great difficulty in its exeeation even with ordi- 
nary bricks, and thé dematids of Dr. Reid would, 
in my judgment, increase its stability, and facili- 
tate its execution. W. Tire. 

December 10. 





* This communication reached us on Thursday in last 
weck too late for insertion. We hope it will be unneces- 
sary to pursue the matter farther. 
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THE ALBERT MEMORIAL; ABINGDON, BERKS 


MR. JOHN GIBBS, ARCHITECT. 





THE ABINGDON ALBERT 
MEMORIAL. 


THE first stone of this memorial of 
the late Prince Consort was laid on 
the 22nd of October last. The ac. 
companying engraving represents it, 
The chief features, it will be seen, are 
medallions of the Queen on the base ; 
four columns of Mansfield stone, sur. 
mounted bysculptured capitals; above, 
are the arms of the county, diocese, 
&c., emblazoned ; and at the summit 
a carved pedestal supporting a full. 
length figure of the lamented Prince, 
The cost will be about 300/., a con- 
siderable part of which, by the exer. 
tions of the mayor and other leadin 
inhabitants, has been raised in the 
town and neighbourhood. The site 
chosen for the monument is the Re. 
creation-ground, just outside the town, 
which was opened about twelve months 
ago for the benefit of the inhabitants, 
under the new régime of Christ’s 
Hospital. The trustees readily gave 
permission for its erection. 

The stone laid bore the following 
inscription :— 

** A.D., 1863. Laid by R. Badcock, Mayor. 

John Gibbs Architect. Charles Selby, 

Builder.’”’ ‘ 

A bottle was deposited therein, con- 
taining a new florin, shilling, six- 
pence, penny, and half-penny, and 
the following record inscribed on 
parchment, to which numerous sig- 
natures were attached :— 

** The first stone of the Memorial in course 
of erection on this spot, was laid by the 
Mayor of Abingdon, Richard Badcock, in 
the presence of many loyal witnesses; which 
Memorial is intended to perpetuate to future 
generations the illustrious name of his late 
Royal Highness Prince A'bert Francis Au- 
gustus Charles Emanuel of Saxe Coburg and 
Gotha, K.G., Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, and Consort to her Majesty 
Victoria Queen of England, A.D. 1863, 
October 22. By universal consent, he will 
henceforth be known by the exalted title of 
Albert the Good. The nation, proud of his 
name, everywhere offers its sympathy to 
our beloved but bereaved Queen, the mother 
of peace and love. He was the Pa'ron 
Prince of all that is noble, useful, beautiful, 
and true. Learned, wise, and therefore 
good, he could well hope for other than 
an earthly crown, even acelestial one in the 
Paradise of Heaven.” 








LORD JERVISWOODE ON THE 
PROVISION OF DWELLINGS. 


ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 
SCOTLAND. 


In his opening address, Lord Jer- 
viswoode spoke of houses for the 
working classes. He said—I venture 
to suggest a scheme so that the 
greatest of modern inventions for 
forwarding locomotion should contri- 
bute even more directly than at pre- 
sent to the increase of the comfort 
of our city populations. The plan is 
no mere creation of imagination. 
I have seen it in practical operation. 
I happened to reside for a short time, 
a few years ago, in the neighbourhood 
of one of the greatest slate quarries 
in Wales, the produce of which was 
carried to places where it is shipped 
by means of a railway, and I was 
surprised and pleased to see this rail- 
way used constantly as the means of 
conveying the hundreds—I might, I 
believe, say thousands—of men em- 
ployed in the slateworks to and from 
their respective homes, which might 
be seen on the hill sides, bordering 
the line of railway for many miles, 
and remarkable for their joyous 
brightness of aspect, neat dwelling- 
houses, tidy gardens, and bits of 
arable ground. It was impossible to 
avoid the thought that no cause 
could exist why such a system should 
be confined to one locality ; or, on the 
contrary, that it might be applied, 
subject to modification in details, to 
other populous places; and if 80, 
what changes might be wrought on 
the health, the habits, ay, and mA 
morals of the people! Born and br 





in the midst of a happy and com- 
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1 and 2. Cottages at Dinton. 
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3. Part of a Cottage in Spring Gardens, 
5. An Attempt at House Drainage, Dinton. 
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HOMES IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE* 








4. Cottage Construction at Dinton. 


6 and 7, Aylesbury Interiors. 


[* See pp. 889, 890, ante, 
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paratively comfortable rural population, I have 
yearned at heart over the miseries of many 
of the poorer classes of our cities; and it is 
impossible to practise or to sit, as I have 
been called on to do, in our criminal courts, 
without feeling that the question of questions 
amongst us, and that in reference to which 
our responsibilities as a Christian people are the 
heaviest, is what is to be done to lighten the weight 
which presses so hard on the moral eneéfgies of our 
working classes? I have pondered over the sub- 
ject, and the more I have thought of it the 
more have I been drawn to the conviction that 
apart, of course, from moral anid religious agen- 
cies, to treat of which is beyond my present 
object,—the remedy, as respects the grievance 
with which alone I am dealing, lies in scattering 
our people over a greater spxce of ground, and 
bringing them to the places where they have their 
employments by means of railways and locomotive 
or similar power. I believe villages might be 
built within a few miles of such a town as Edin- 
burgh, having their streets partly occupied by a 
single line of railway, the train of which would 
pick up its passengers at their doors, and set them 
down as near to the scenes of their labours as they 
now are when scattered through the town itself, 
I admit that a great practical difficulty attends 
this scheme, which is to satisfy proprietors that 
the erection of such villages would be remunera- 
tive. Unless they could be made so, I should 
despair of ultimate success. You are told, with 
much truth, that in these days masses of the 
labouring population are here to-day and away 
to-morrow, and that there isa consequent want of 
security for due payment of rent, which thus leads 
to its enhancement. Here, I think, we should be 
at fault, unless the Legislature should lend its 
aid; and, although I am far from thinking it the 
duty of Parliament to interfere on light grounds 
in matters of social economy, I hold it equally 
unsound to maintain that it should never interfere 
at all; and I think it porsible that, in this case, 
well-considered interference might be practicable 
and beneficial, I would suggest that a scheme 
should be formed, under which it should be pro- 
vided that a portion of the earnings of the 
labourer might, with his own consent and by 
agreement with his employer, be legally secured 
in the hands of the latter for payment of the rent 
of the premises let to the labourer. In this way 
an owner of house property would not be obliged 
to adopt those expensive, doubtful, and trouble- 
some means to secure his rents which are now so 
common, I see nothing in it of which our labour- 
ing classes thiemiselves need entertain a jealousy, 
as I would propose nothing beyond an arrange- 
ment optional to the parties, on the efficient 
working of which, in its details, legislative powers 
should be brought to bear. 








VAULTING AND GROINING. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tu usual meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening, the 11th inst., at the House in 
Conduit-street. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers, V.P., in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were, on ballot, elected 
members of the Association :— 

Mr. Clement Dowling, Ballam-hill; Mr. John 
Davison, 5, Edgware-road; Mr. R. G. Benson, 
10, Regent’é Park-terrace; Mr. H. Clark, 39, 
Great James-street, Bedford-row; Mr. W. A. 
Mackness, 12, Queen’s-road, Bayswater ; Mr. G. 
M. M Clollock, 2, South Bank-terrace, Kensing- 
ton; Mr. Charles Hanbury, 27, Sackville-street ; 
Mr. A. C. Booth, 12, Clement’s-lane; Mr. J. S. 
Little, 12, Duchess-street ; Mr. H. Williams, 52, 
Old Broad-street; Mr. F. Williams, Gore-road, 
Stamford-bill. 

Mr. C. H. F. Lewes announced a handsome 
donation of books from Mr. Parker, of Oxford, 
accompanied by a letter containing his views as 
to the best course of reading in Gothic archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. A. Smith, and Mr. H. L. Florence, were, on 
ballot, elected members of the committee in the 
room of Messrs. Molecey & Paris, resigned. 

Mr. R. R. Bayn then read his essay on vaulting 
and groining, for which a prize had been awarded. 
He commenced by stating that he quite agreed 
with the author of a paper already before «the 
Association, “that on a thorough comprehension 
of the Gothic vault lay the whole gist of Gothic 
architecture.” He (Mr. Bayn) proposed to deal 
with the subject solely with reference to eccle- 
siastical buildings, and briefly to glance at its 
history from the earliest known or attributed 
examples to its decay and final abandonment. 








Next, on the several modes of vaulting, domical, 
circular, and pointed, with a comparison of their 
relative merits (more particularly French and 
English), and then with reference to theoretical 
principles, and the rules by which stability might 
be insured. Having, with the aid of diagrams, 
illustrated and explained those portions of his 
subject, Mr. Bayn proceeded to observe that the 
Abbey Church of Westminster possessed some re- 
markably pure and beautiful specimens of vault- 
ing. That of the chapels round the apse was 
particularly good; also the vaulting of the nave 
and the bay in the east cloister at the entrance 
to the chapter-house. The latter were quadri- 
partite in arrangement with two secondary ogive 
ribs. With regard to the theoretical principle, 
and to what extent it was possible to decide 
by rule, so as to insure stability, he observed that 
the construction of an arch was one of the most 
important and curious operations in the scienéé of 
architecture. It enabled the architect to cover 
spaces which he otherwise could not have ac- 
complished with the materials of which arches are 
composed, and it enabled him to set up something 
capable of bearing enormous weight and pressure. 
To the architects and builders of the Middle Ages 
we were indebted for some of the grandest examples 
of this peculiar feature. The skill exhibited in 
the construction of Medieval buildings by our fore- 
fathers proved that they had a perfect knowledge 
of the materials they were using and of the best 
modesof construction. The first great consideration 
in vaulting was to make it stand, and the great 
obstacle to overcome was the thrusting force. In 
many Medizval buildings flying buttresses were 
applied at those points where in a groined vault 
the greater part of the thrust was experienced. 
In other cases the point or points receiving the 
thrust were of themselves sufficient to counteract 
and balance it, and were loaded to an extent to 
secure the required equilibrium. In all cases 
there was evident knowledge of the forces dealt 
with, and the means used to overcome them. In 
Classic buildings the pressure was overcome by 
the immense thickness of the walls, and seldom by 
the use of buttresses. The tendency to overthrow 
or to thrust out resolved itself into the universal 
law that the force was represented by the mass or 
weight of materials in that force minus the fric- 
tion of the materials on each other. It was evi- 
dent, therefore, that if the opposing force, either 
in the shape of thick walls, buttresses, or heavily 
laden walls above the point of thrust, was the 
greater, the first force was overcome; and as in 
the opposing force the centre of gravity was 
within its base, and it had no tendency to move 
in the direction of the first force, stability ensued. 
The inquiry was often made whether a stone roof 
was a positive necessity to a church built in a true 
and pure Gothic spirit: generally speaking, it was 
agreed that it was not necessary. ‘This opinion 
was probably formed from the examples of fiat 
wooden-roofed Norman churches, as at Peter- 
borough and elsewhere, arid the many beautiful 
little parish churches throughout the country with 
open wooden roofs. He fancied, however, that it 
would be difficult to defend a timber roof against a 
stone vault, even if the former were on such ascale 
as that of Westminster Hall, though it must be 
readily admitted that stich & span would be next 
to impossible in stoné; The rare examples of 
modern stone roofs mitis6 be supposed to be 
attributed to the cost of such constructions, and 
to the disinclination, im a utilitarian age, to 
expend more on ornament than was barely 
necessary. He denied that stone roofs were dis- 
used because in modefii days we did not know 
how to vault, or in fact beeause we had lost the 
secret. He contended that the only secret, if 
such it could be called, Was a comprehéiision of 
the composition and resélution of forees, Ad: 
mitting these to be understood, there was no 
secret, and there was nothing to find out, and no 
difficulty in vaulting over ay space within reason. 
It was evident from existing examples of the 
barrel-vaulted churches of Southerti France, of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, that except in 
the case of very large spans, flying buttresses were 
not absolutely necessary, and that large spaces 
could be covered over with a legitimate stone 
roof inside and out, with the use of a circular 
or pointed barrel vault, cut up into bays by means 
of cross arches. A plain stone roof of this de- 
scription would, in his opinion, be a greater archi- 
tectural achievement than a timber roof, however 
rich it might be. But even if the propriety of 
abolishing stone roofs for nave spaces were con- 
ceded, he saw no reason why they should not be 
used in aisles and crossings. When at Ravenna, 
he found a beautiful example of vaulting with light 
materials, and he saw no reason why bricks might 











not be used for vaulting purposes, so as to com. 
bine lightness with strength. The resort to any- 
thing like tricks in adapting groining to modern 
wants, such as banding it with iron, or building-in 
iron to aid the constructive or suspending part, was, 
in his opinion, too contemptible for comment, 
All who had studied ancient examples of church 
architecture, and contrasted them with our cold 
stereotyped modern buildings, would, he thought, 
attribute much of the falling-off apparent in the 
latter to thé absencé of groining. As, however, 
we could not alter the age, and bring back 
again the spirit that produced such glorious 
examples of church architecture as those which 
were raised between the twelfth and fourteenth cen. 
turies ; and as false éffects were to be deprecated; 
he supposed the architects of the present day must 
remain contented to vault wherever they could; 
and this, he believed, might be effected economi- 
cally, and at thé same time truthfully. 

Mr. Ridgé called attention to a specimen of 
plain fan vaulting, which he said had lately been 
put up in Arundel-street by Messrs. W. & H, 
Smith. 

Mr. Bayn questioned whether the example re- 
ferred to was fan vaulting at all. 

Mr. Ridge contended that it certainly was, 
according to the definition of Professor Willis. 

The Chairman said, he quite agreed with Mr. 
Bayn, that the study of groining was of the 
utmost importance with a view to a correct know- 
ledge of Gothic architecture. He apprehended, 
however, that it was greatly necessary that the 
student of the classic style should also master 
the art. 

After some short discussion, which the lateness 
of the hour still further curtailed, a vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Bayn for his paper. 

The Chairman announced, that the next draw- 
ing in the Class of Design would be “ Entrance- 
gates,” and that on the 17th of January a paper 
would be read by Mr. C. J. Adam, “On the 
Metropolitan Building Act.” 








OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the last meeting of the term, held on Decem- 
ber 9th, Professor Goldwin Smith was unani- 
mously elected President, 

The Rev. P. G. Medd ead & paper, “On the 
Crypt of St. Gervais, at Rowen, and on some 
Churches in France.” He spoke chiefly of Amiens, 
Chartres, Rheims, and Strasbufg, concluding with 
an account of thé crypt at Rouen, which he 
thought there was every réason to believe was as 
old as the third century, thétigh the superstructure 
was not earlier than the eleventh century. 

Mr. Tyssen, of Merton College, gave a summary 
of some of the most important items in the old 
churchwardens’ account-books of St. Peter’s-in- 
the-Kast. 

Some drawings, by Mr. Buckler, of the paint- 
ings on the wall, which were found during the 
repairs in Headington Church, were exhibited. 
The chief subjects represented ate the Nativity, 
Flight into Egypt, Massacre of the Innocents, &c. 
They were found in the south aisle, and their date 
is probably about the end of the thirteenth or 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 








BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING was held December 9th, Mr. Godwin, 
V.P., in the chair. 

The Chairman afiiéitiieed that the council had 
had the hondtt of enrolling his Grace the Lord 
Atéhbishop of York as a life associate and contri- 
butor to the * Colleetanea Archwologica.” 

Mr. Clifford W. Chaplin, of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Club, and Mr. George Lane, of the 
Mess-room, St. James’s Palace, were elected 2880- 
eciates. ae ; 

Mr. Gunston exhibited a pétion of an iron 
buckler, with spike as an wmbo, found at Dow- 
gate-hill, The iton plate was studded with 
minute brass knobs. = 

Mr. Cuming exhibited the spike of a similar 
buckler from the Brocas collection at Wakefield 
Park, Berks. : ‘ 

Mr. Irvine exhibited an interesting brass loc 
of the time of Elizabeth. The key, a good piece 
of work, had a viscount’s coronet and ae 
B.M., presumed to be those of Brown, Viscoun 
Montagu. 

Mr. F. J. Baigent exhibited drawings of = 
interesting series of bosses in the vaulting benea 
the tower of Winchester College, consisting 0 
monograms and other devices with shields of _— 
the whole of which Mr. Baigent had been * 
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cessful in reading. The drawings made of them 
are very good, and were executed during the re 
cent rebuilding of the tower, when the bosses wer: 
all taken down. There are about twenty-six i 
number, and to these may be added a few other: 
from the roof of the Fromand Chantry in th: 
college cloisters, built only a few years be/ore th: 
tower. These drawings are to be engraved, ac- 
companied with biographical notices, for the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. H. Godwin, F.8.A., exhibited a fine silver 
watch of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Irvine produced tracings of tiles from 
Whitland Abbey, South Wales; St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Ludlow; Pershore Abbey; also from Dor- 
chester, Oxon, and Westminster, which were 
referred for arrangement and further consider- 
ation. 

Mr. Blashill exhibited and described some in- 
teresting Roman remains, found near St. Dun. 
stan’s in the East, especially a mass of concrete 
forming part of a tomb. 

Various other exhibitions having been made 
and commented on, 

Mr. Saxe Bannister, M.A., read a notice of two 
MS. lives of Henry V., unpublished, in the British 
Museum and Lambeth Libraries. He submitted 
fac-similes of the MSS., and read extracts relating 
to the king’s prisoners and the second campaign 
in France, and his diplomacy ; also to his political 
economy, in reforming the coin of his French 
conquest ; and to some proceedings towards the 
Lollards and the Welsh people. 

The Rev. E. Kell, F.S.A., gave an account of the 
finding of further Roman coins in the Isle of 
Wight. 

Mr. E. Roberts, F.S.A., read a paper on Brix- 
worth Church, Northamptonshire, and exhibited 
views and plans, This gave rise to an animated 
discussion ; after which the Association was ad- 
journed over Christmas, to January 13th, 1864. 








TERRA-COTTA PORTICO, LONDON. 


A Portico has been erected at Viscount Strang- 
ford’s, in Cumberland-street, Hyde Park, in terra- 
cotta, by Mr. J. M. Blashfield, of Stamford, from 
designs by the late Mr. Augustus H. Morant and 
Mr. J. M. Lockyer. It consists of an entablature 
carried on three columns at each angle in front, 
and one column on each side against the front wall 
of the house. The columns are Corinthian, treated 
freely : they are of the same diameter throughout, 
and diapered on the face. 

The terra-cotta of which this portico is com- 
posed is a kind of porcelain stoneware, being a 
compound of clay, flint, and other bodies, burnt 
to a heat at which soft iron will melt, so that par- 
tial vitrification of the particles composing the 
body takes place in the burning. The material is, 
therefore, affirmed to be indestructible by frost 
and the alkaline bodies in the London atmosphere, 
and more readily cleansed from soot and dirt than 
marble and stone. 

The columns are made in parts, and united at 
the joints with dowels and blue lias cement. The 
entablature is composed of moulded bricks in the 
same material. In the cornice all the bricks work 
as headers, and are made to tail back 9 inches, the 
bricks varying in depth, width, and length, to suit 
the details ot the work. The longest brick is 
about 19 inches. 

The cost of this work, inclusive of the model- 
ling, is less, we are informed, than it would have 

n if executed in ordinary brick and stucco. 
The bricks forming the architrave are made in 
section to fit a T-bar of galvanized iron, which 
passes through them and bonds the whole work 
together, 








WESTMINSTER WORKING MEN’S CLUB. 


THE third anniversary meeting was held on the 
11th instant, Sir R. W. Carden in the chair. 

The building has recently been enlarged by 
taking in an adjoining house, and re-modelled 
according to plans prepared by Mr. Downes, archi- 
tect, the contractor being Mr. G. Richardson, of 
Sloane-street. There are now class-rooms, reading 
and lecture rooms, in addition to the social club 
room, library, lavatory, &c. The cost, with the 
necessary fittings (of the plainest kind,—deal 
tables and forms with backs, &c.), is 580/., towards 
Which Miss Adeline Cooper, who does so much for 
the institution, still requires 1902. 

All the affairs of the Club, as well as the various 
Societies curried on there, are managed entirely 
by the men themselves, Miss Cuoper acting as 
their treasurer, and adviser when required, We 
hear with pleasure that most admirable order has 


heen maintained. There has not been one de- 
aulter; and when the books were looked over 
above 400) previously to packing them up for the 
vuilding alterations, not one was missing. The 
secretary, librarian, and committee, chosen from 
ine body of the members, all give their services 
gratuitously, the only person paid being the room- 
keeper, who resides on the premises. Coffee, 
ginger-beer, cake, and biscuit are supplied at cost 
price to members, and the Club is open every 
evening, including Sundays, that being the day of 
all others when the working man is most exposed 
to temptation. The institution is entirely un- 
sectarian ; the men converse freely on every topic, 
religious or political, with perfect good temper; 
and the better educated naturally improve those 
who have not had equal advantages. 
The classes are free, and comprise reading, 
writing, and cyphering three times a week; a 
French class, a singing class, and a Bible class, 
with one hour’s simple service on Sunday even- 
ings. The Penny Bank has received as deposits 
145/. since its commencement in 1861. The Loan 
Society has granted above 130 loans, representing 
above 250/., although the capital is not more than 
90/., divided among forty-tive members. The 
Sick Fund has given sums varying from 10s. to 
20a., to fourteen sick members who had paid 1d. 
per week for thirteen weeks; and the Barrow 
Club has furnished ten barrows, of 503. each, to 
as many members who are costermongers, and 
who, at the end of fifty weeks, at 1s. per week, 
will be the proprietors of their barrows, instead of 
paying 1s. or 1s. 3d. a week for the hire for years. 
‘There are above 500 members of the Club, and 
we shouid be glad to hear of 500 such clubs. 








ON CEMENTS. 


Tue following is a part of a communication 
signed “ James Pulham :” we have not space for 
the remainder :— 

It is a common practice with slow-setting 
cement, when a moulding is being run, or filled 
out, to lay some on the brick core, and allow 
it to get more or less set, and even crusted, 
according to the time it is left, sometimes till it 
becomes a crystalline surface; then the adhesion 
of the next stuff laid on is imperfect and unsound. 

¢ is the same with the plain face. As “Cau- 
tious” says, it should be finished off at once. 
Dirty sand is an evil, as the cement will not harden 
with it, and is crumbly. Some cements set too 
quickly, so that the workmen cannot use it pro- 
perly while it is good, before it begins to set: 
then it is frequently killed,—that is, its hardening 
property is injured, especially when it is worked 
up again, and more water added, as is sometimes 
done. Then it is of very little good, and is crambly 
indeed. Mouldings are often run out or finished 
with all cement, no sand in it, to make it easier 
and finer faced, which is sure to crack. 

The cement is frequently laid on brickwork dry, 
or nearly so: then the moisture is absorbed before 
it can have time to set, and it will not harden. This 
is worse, too, when exposed to the heat of the sun 
or a drying wind: it will then dry before it can 
set, if it is slow-setting, as it should be; and if 
quick-setting, the injury done by drying it up 
directly iseven more, and may generally be avoided 
by being sheltered from the sun for a week, and 
when cool it should be wetted frequently, to retard 
its drying quickly. I know that, with the haste 
with which much of it is done, it would be incon- 
venient, and will not pay at current prices, which 
have been reduced too low (especially by the 
common system of sub-letting), for the time to be 
devoted to it, and for the trouble that is neces- 
sary to insure durability; and this an employer 
should, if paid sufficiently, be able to give, and, if 
experienced, he can do it, as of course 1t had better 
not be done at all than done badly. 

It is generally the best work that is done in the 
autumn and winter, if it escapes the frost a few 
days after it is done,as it then sets and hardens 
gradually; but cement should not be put on 
brickwork while the mortar is wet, as that causes 
cracks. 

Portland cement has this great advantage over 
others, that it cau, with good management, be 
worked in winter, while other cements cannot 
without great risk of the frost injuring them before 
they are dry. It is sometimes the case that, to 
hasten the setting when slow, more cement is 
added to make it set quicker, and will make it 
crack and burst. 

It often happens, where brickwork is formed 
for 4 core to mouldings, that it is irregular, re- 
quiring the cement thick in one place and none 





scarcely in other parts. Where this is the case, it 


is better to have recourse to good Roman cement, 
to dub it out to within three-fourths of an inch 
with pieces of brick, rather than have great thick- 
nesses of the Portland, as great thicknesses should 
be avoided, except where a greater proportion of 
sand or gravel can be used than in running a 
moulding. It is best to have uniformity of thick- 
ness; and the best way is to use a running mould in 
forming the brick core when building, though more 
trouble to the bricklayers. I have often had to put 
whole bricks on a brick core to fill it out; buta 
better method with top projections, which I adopt 
where I can, is to have a box-mould of wood, for 
instance, of the cyma recta, frequently forming the 
top: fix it up, and fill it in with the brick and 
cement. It is then one solid mass, such as is not 
possible by the piece-meal way of adding bit by 
bit. It is no more expense where great length is 
required. ; 

But cheapness is too much the order of the day 
for all this trouble to be taken, at present prices, 
though more may be done for greater perfection, 
which should be our aim. Then its durability is 
certain; and, even as it is, there is much of it 
in far better condition than the stone most 
commonly used in buildings of late years. 








COMPETITION. 


Congleton Town-hall.—At a special meeting of 
the town council, “for the purpose of adopting 
and confirming the report of the Town-hall Com- 
mittee with reference to the sité of the new Town- 
hall, and as to the amount of premium to be given 
to the successful architect, and generally on the 
subject of the new Town-hall,” the mayor stated 
that the committee had recommended that the 
old site be adopted for the new Town-hall; that 
a premium of 25/. be given to the architect ten- 
dering the best plan or design, and that the time 
of competition be extended from the Ist to the 
18th January. The Town Clerk stated that up- 
wards of 140 applications by architects had been 
received. Several architects had inquired whether 
the successful competitor for the plans and de- 
signs would be entrusted with the superintendence 
of the work. He (Mr. Moorhouse) had given no 
definite reply to this inquiry, inasmuch as it rested 
with the council. It was not unfrequently the 
case, that the plans and designs of one architect 
were entrusted to another to be carried out. Mr. 
Warrington suggested that the fund intended for 
the contemplated memorial to the late Mr. Bul- 
lock might be expended in the erection of a clock 
tower in connexion with the new Town-hall. The 
committee’s report was adopted. Mr. Radley 
then observed that if the sum of 5,000/. was ex- 
pended in the erection of the proposed building, 
some special contract should be made with refer- 
ence to the architect’s commission for superin- 
tending the work. The usual per centage on 
smaller sums was, he believed, something like five 
per cent., but in the case of a sum of money like 
the one proposed, it was customary to make some 
reduction in the commission. A short discussion 
ensued, during which it was mentioned that three 
or three and a half per cent. was the commission 
usually charged on large sums. A question was 
asked whether, if a sum of 250/. were paid to the 
architect for his commission, it would not include 
the salary of the clerk of the works. Some mem- 
bers thought it would, others thoaght it would 
not, and others thought it ought. The subject 
was ultimately allowed to stand over, Mr. Radley 
explaining that his object in mentioning it was, 
that there might be some delicacy in bringing it 
forward after an architect had been appointed. It 
is to be hoped that competitors will be warned in 
time, and insist on a proper understanding as to 
payment of the ordinary commission. 








GAS. 


Tue Worcester Gas Company have resolved 
to reduce the price of gas to private consumers 
from 43, 6d. to 43s, per 1,000 cubic feet. A 
reduction of the charge for the public lamps 5s. 
per lamp—that is, to 3/. 5s. per lamp per annum 
—has also been agreed to. A contemporary 
states that a shopkeeper in Oxford-street is trying 
(what he erroneously calls) the French mode of 
lighting. The gas-burners are let into the ceiling 
above the windows, where they encircle small 
funnels. In fact, it is the application to shop 
windows of what has been called the “sun light.” 
“There are no strong shadows, no dangerous 
wavering flames, no encumbrance of gaselier 
stems,” says our authority, “ The light is in- 
tense yet not dazzling, and, above all, it is equally 
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distributed. The ventilation is excellent, and 
safety and health are both secured. We believe 
[it is added] this excellent system of lighting 
originated at some theatre in Paris.” This is 
a mistake. It originated at the Greenock 
theatre, in Scotland, upwards of twenty years 
since, as recorded in the Builder some years after- 
wards by Mr. John E, Dove, who suggested and ap- 
plied it at Greenock. It was, some years since, also 
tried, we believe, ina Paris theatre ; and the prin- 
ciple, that of lighting exclusively from above, was 
even adopted, on one occasion, together with the 
electric light, in her Majesty’s Theatre, Hay- 
market. The “sun-light” system, however, is 
now well known, as a favourite mode of lighting 
churches and halls in this country.——A letter 
from Naples has the subjoined :—“ Gas-pipes are 
now being laid down in the streets of this city. 
Hitherto, all the streets except three or four had 
been badly lighted with oil. It is a French com- 
pany which has undertaken this task. The gaso- 
meter, built near the railway station, is, in the 
opinion of competent men, a masterpiece in its 
way. It was solemnly inaugurated in the presence 
of the hereditary prince, the prefect, and the 
syndic, a few days ago, and a dinner was given 
on the occasion to all the workmen.” 








ANNUAL REPORT OF METROPOLITAN 
BOARD OF WORKS. 


An elaborate “Report” for 1862-3, with 
“ Account in Abstract,” has been printed by autho- 
rity of the Board by Messrs. Brickhill & Smith, 
of Newington Butts, Surrey. Much of the infor- 
mation given in the “ Report” has already been 
brought before our readers at different times. The 
general summary of receipts and expenditure for 
the year shows the total receipts to have been 
1,448,694/, 6s, 5d.; and the total expenditure 
1,412,950/. 108. 3d. The engineer’s report states 
that “ the total value of the Main Drainage con- 
tracts, either completed or in course of execution, 
is about two millions and three-quarters, involving 
the construction of upwards of sixty-five miles of 
main intercepting sewers, varying in size from 
12 inches by 9 feet 6 inches to 3 feet by 2 feet; 
together with the pumping stations, reservoirs, 
storm and other outlets, overflow weirs, and nu- 
merous minor works in connexion therewith.” He 
draws attention to the increased expenditure from 
rise in the value of materials and labour since 
1860: that increase he estimates at upwards of 
30 per cent. The cost of the portion of the 
works done within the present year amounts to 
720,229/. for works alone extending to forty-five 
miles in length. 








MORE DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES AT EDINBURGH. 


LarGE additions have this year been made 
to the number of the dwellings for this 
class of citizens, especially at the west end. 
Considerable stir and bustle in building have pre- 
vailed during the whole summer, and at this late 
season the works are being pushed forward with 
great energy. At the Grove and Spittal street 
alone there are in progress upwards of twenty 
“lands” of houses, besides others in Fountain- 
bridge, which will contribute nearly 200 dwelling- 
houses, with accommodation suitable for the 
industrious and working classes. These buildings 
have in the majority of cases sprung into exist- 
ence by the co-operation of those who have experi- 
enced more or less inconvenience from the high 
rents and scarcity of dwellings suitable for them. 
Those erected by the Fountainbridge Church- 
Building Association, the Cricket Park Building 
Association, and the Grove Park Building Com- 
pany, on the south side of Upper Grove-street, 
consist of six “lands” of four-story houses, now 
nearly ready for occupation. This block of build- 
ings is situate on the south side of the Caledonian 
Railway, and commands a fine view of the Cor- 
storphine hills and adjacent country. The fronts 
of the houses are of the plainest description, and 
have a somewhat rustic appearance, being built of 
, & square, natural-faced rubble, the fronts of the 
doors and window-dressings being also of natural- 
faced stone, with the margins tooled. The access 
to the tenement is by common stairs, each house 
having bells and opening apparatus for the doors 
at the foot of the stairs, The houses are arranged 
in half-flats, and vary in their accommodation 
and cost. The cost of three-apartment houses 
averages about 135/., and larger houses from 160/. 
to 1957. The plans were prepared by Messrs. 
Paterson & Shiells, architects; and the tenders 





received were all under the architects’ probable 
estimate——The annual general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Edinburgh Workmen’s Houses 
Improvement Company (Limited) has been held. 
The report of the directors congratulated 
the shareholders on the satisfactory progress 
of the company. The Prince Albert Build- 
ings, Dumbiedykes, consisting of 132 houses, are 
now completed, and have been partly occupied 
since Whit-Sunday last. The rents range between 
9/. 10s., and 13/., the majority being 107. 10s. and 
121.122, Several of the houses have been sold at 
prices from 150/. to 1857. A dividend in the 
mean time of 24 per cent. was recommended, and 
the report was adopted. 








NEWS FROM SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 


Tue temporary Post-office in Wynyard-square 
has been commenced. Increased accommodation 
has long been required at the old premises in 
George-street, and a plan for an entirely new 
building, retaining only the Doric peristyle, was 
prepared by the Colonial Architect, and approved 
of by the Government. The temporary building, 
which is very unpretentious in appearance, was 
ready for the galvanized roof by last despatches 
in September. It is about 200 feet in length, by 
70 in width, and will have stables at the back for 
the telegraph department, as well as for the post- 
office. The contract has been taken by Mr. W. 
Harmer for the sum of 2,975/., and is to be com- 
pleted in three months. In the meantime tenders 
will be invited for the alterations at the old Post- 
office, in order that they’'may be commenced im- 
mediately upon the removal of the department 
to Wynyard-square. 

The masonry for the new wing of the Australian 
Museum in Hyde Park was approaching com- 
pletion at the date of our correspondent’s letter : 
preparations were being made for the roofing. 

The new wing of the Registry-office, in Eliza- 
beth-street, was on the point of completion. 

A contract had been taken by Mr. Gwyneth, 
for some extensive works on Spectacle Island, to 
cost about 7,000/. These will consist of a powder- 
magazine, quarters for a superintendent, quarters 
for soldiers and for labourers, a wharf, and a 
jetty. 

The walls of the Australian Mutual Provident 
Society’s new office were up to the height of 40 
feet, the greater portion of the fluted columns of 
the upper story being fixed. 

Various offices, stores, and houses for business 
firms and private residences were in progress. 

The only large work that the city corporation 
were carrying out was a 6-feet oviform stone sewer, 
390 feet in length, from Hay-street to the water- 
course where it crosses Elizabeth-street, forming 
a continuation of the stone tunnel carrying the 
sewer from the Haymarket to Darling Harbour. 
The sewer has been contracted for by Mr. Calder. 

The seventh annual report of births, deaths, 
and marriages in the colony records the facts that 
in the year 1862, there were solemnized 3,326 
marriages, that 15,434 children were born, and 
that 6,524 persons died. Hence it results that 
the natural increase of the population within the 
year, from the excess of births over deaths, and of 
course exclusive of immigration, numbered 8,910 
souls. 

The mean of six years shows that to every 
1,000 persons living in the colony, 9 couples are 
married in a year, 42 children are born, and 17 
persons die; or, one person in 54 is married, one 
child is born to every 24 persons, and in 58 per- 
sons of all ages one died. 

France gives 26, Great Britain 34, births to 
each thousand, while New South Wales gives 42. 
In France the mortality is nearly 28 per thousand, 
in England 22, in Scotland 21, in New South 
Wales 174. Of 100,000 persons living in the 
respective countries, there are married in the 
colony in a year 184 more than in England, 237 
more than in France, 497 more than in Scotland. 
To the same number living there are 792 births in 
New South Wales more than in Great Britain, 
and 1,568 more than in France ; while the rate of 
mortality is below that of Scotland by 362, lower 
than that of England by 486, lower than that of 
France by 1,042. 

In 1862 there were 33 children born out of 
wedlock to every 1,000 born in wedlock: the 
mean average for six years was 29. The propor- 
tion of illegitimate births in England, during the 
six years ended with 1860, averaged 65 per 
thousand; more than two to one of the average 
in the colony. In Scotland, last year, the illegiti- 
mate births were 95 per thousand,—nearly 10 per 
cent, 
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The prevailing diseases, as taken in August last, 
were those of the nervous and respiratory systems, 
which proved fatal in 50 per cent. of the aggre. 
gate number of deaths. 

The infantile mortality was 45°00 per cent, of 
the total deaths. 








THE FALL OF A HOUSE IN 
ISLINGTON. 


On Monday last the adjourned inquest on the 
bodies of the men killed by the fall of the Three 
Wheatsheaves public-house, Islington-green, was 
resumed before Dr. Lankester, the Coroner. 


Mr. William Moseley, district surveyor for the western 
portion of Islington, was examined at some length. He 
said it was his duty to carry out the provisions of the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act by inspecting works in pro- 
gress to see that they were built in such a manner as to 
prevent the spreading of fire, also that certain works were 
of a particular thickness and construction. The fall of 
the building took place from circumstances entirely 
beyond his control. He had made a report to the Metro. 
politan Board of Works on the subject, in which he stated 
that he was of opinion that the accident occurred from 
want of proper adhesion between the mortar and cement 
used in the construction of the building. He had seen 
nothing defective in the materials, and he therefore came 
to the conclusion that the accident happened from the too 
rapid heaping up of the brick-work, which he had no 
power to prevent. He could not say whether the piers 
gave way first or not, or whether they were sofficiently 
strong. As long asthe Act was complied with he had no 
power to interfere with the construction of the walis and 
piers, even if built too slightly. If he had considered 
them to be too weak to bear the weight imposed on them 
he could only have interfered as a matter of common 
humanity. There were no special directions for the building 
of isolated piers. While the building was in progress he 
never saw nor had any reason to suppose that it was in 
any danger. Speaking only as an architect, he thought 
it areckless thing for the builder to undertake to fiuish 
the building in so short a time. The primary cause of 
the falling of the building was the undue haste with which 
the work was carried forward. There must have been 
some secondary cause, such as the weight of the cornice, 
the undercutting of the piers, or the removal of the 
shores, but he could not say which. He understood from 
his assistant that there was a cornice being put up. On 
the Saturday previous to the accident, on visiting the 
building, he thought the work was going on very rapidly, 
but not dangerously so. With regard to the bressummer 
he thought it of sufficient size, and placed in a proper 
position. 

Edward Kemp, amason employed in the building when 
it fell, stated that he was in the basement at the time. He 
had on that morning fixed the right and left doorsteps. 
There was no strut to the left doorway, but he removed 
one from theright door. He did not cut anything away 
from the right doorway, but he did from the left. There 
was aspace left for the step, and it was the top of that he 
cut away to the depth of halfaninch. The doorstep on 
the left was 5 feet 3 inches by 14 inches by 7 inches; the 
one on the right 5 feet 3 inches by 14 inches by 6 inches. 
The directions as to size were given by Mr. Chapman. 
Mr. Williams was there while he was fixing the first step, 
but he did not think it necessary to ask him whether he 
should cut away the brickwork or not, but did it on his 
own responsibility. 

Mr. Williams, the architect concerned, said he had in- 
structions, and it was his intention to see that the work 
was completed, as far as the roofing in and bar story 
went, by the 7th of December. Generally speaking the 
work was executed according to his directions, with the 
following exceptions :—The pier adjoining the Agricultu- 
ral Hall was not carried up according to his drawings. 
The pier was built only half the size he had directed, but 
he could not say whether this deficiency produced the 
fall, but it might be one of the secondary causes alluded 
to by Mr. Moseley. He first discovered the discrepancy 
between the pier and the plan when the former was about 
4 feet high. He thought it advisable to have it altered, 
and gave directions for its being pulled down and rebuilt 
the proper size into a chase in the wall. It was not until 
alter the accident that had happened that he had dis- 
covered that those directions had not been com plied with. 
The bre-summer was not of the size indicated in the 
specifications, but the alterations were mace by his (wit- 
ness’s) authority. He did not attach very much import- 
auce to the alteration of the pier, and omitted to see that 
it had been done. As to the bressummer, he repeated 
his opinion that it was p!aced in the best position. 1 he 
pier next the Agricultural Hall should have been 14 inches 
square and let 7 inches into the wall, but it was built only 
14 inches by 7 inches, ‘The bressummer was cut 7 inches 
into the wall, but according to the Act it should have 
gone in only 24 inches. Jf he had to build the same 
building again he should employ the same dimensions. 
The primary cause of the accident was want of cohesive- 
ness in the mortar. In this and in other respects he 
agreed with Mr. Moseley as to the secondary causes of 
the fall. He did not think the bressummer had anything 
to do with the accident. A 4-inch step would have been 
preferable to a 7-inch step as no bricks need then have 
been cut away. He considered the cutting away detri- 
mental. The specification stated that a 4-inch step was 
to be used, and there would have been no necessity to 
cut away the brickwork had it been made of the ——— 
specified. He did not think the weight of the cornice ha 
anything to do with the matter. The accident, no doubt, 
occurred from a number of causes combined. oa 

Mr. William Chapman, the contractor for the building, 
stated, in the course of his evidence, that he ordered — 
pier to be pulled dowaand rebuilt, and saw it commencec. 
Mr. Williams directed it to be chased, but only part was 
chased, the rest being toothed. He blamed the bricklay wd 
for not chasing it as he had been told, at the same time e 
attached no importance to it. He felt certain that the 
fall of the building had nothing to do with the pier im 7, 
tion. He could not state positively the cause of 
accident. He saw that the two piers were buckling, the 
left one more than the other, and immediately dir S 
the carpenters to shore up the doorway. One begs 4 
the accident was the buckling of the piers; but = bd a. 
not account for their doing so. The materials an‘ oo 
manship were excellent. No doubt, it would have 
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better had the piers been of the same thickness behind as 
in front. The crack he saw was in the centre of the 
g-inch reveal. As an experienced builder he considered 
that the bressummer was sufficiently supported by the 
Agricultural Hall wall, without any corner pier. There 
was no Strain on the shore at the right end door: had the 
pier beea weak there would have beenastrain. He did 
not agree with the other witnesses that the dampness of 
the mortar was a primary cause of the accident. He 
rather thought the piers had more to do with it. 

The witness was asked if he thought the piers were 
strong enough, and ultimately said that he did not think 
they were strong enough. He thought that; going on 
with the building before the mortar was set was a 
hazardous oreration. 

The Coroner having summed up at some length, the 
jury retired to consider their verdict. After an absence 
of more than an hour they returned, and the foreman, 
addressing the Coroner, said that, although they were 
perfectly of accord as to the death of the men bemg acci- 
dental, there was a majority of 16 to 5 in favour of a reso- 
lution censuring the architect. He begged leave to say 
that he (the foreman) was in the minority. 

The Coroner, in reply, said that both verdict and reso- 
lution would be recorded, the foreman signiog the former, 
and the latter being signed by the sixteen who had agreed 


to it. 

A verdict of “‘ Death through an accident caused by the 
insufficiency of the central piers ’’ was then recorded. 

The resolution was to the effect that the piers having 
been built according to the plans and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Williams, the architect, the members 
of the jury signing it were of opinion that he deserved the 
severest censure. 





The accident, as it seems to us, was led up to 
rather by the mode of construction and the im- 
proper weakening of the piers at the bottom, by 
the omission of two courses, and the further 
cutting away for the steps, than by their want of 
size. As was pointed out in our last, the bres- 
summer did not carry the front 4 inches of the wall 
above: this thickness of it came down directly on to 
the piers, by means of 4-inch work and arches, in 
front of the bressummer. The facing-bricks of the 
wall, unless the work was executed very differently 
from what we usually find it, were probably but 
slightly tied into the inner 9 inches of the wall. 
Load the top of this with a projecting core for a 
cornice, and there, remembering too, that a nick 
6 inches wide has been left out under the front 
4 inches at the bottom of the piers, you have an 
arrangement very well calculated to give an un- 
equal pressure, produce a slip, and bring down 
the whole. 








FALL OF A GRANARY AT BECCLES. 


DuRinG the late gales a loaded granary, recently 
erected, fell at Beccles, killing a bricklayer, who 
had gone to the wall for shelter from the wind. 
At the coroner’s inquest, Mr. J. D. Botwright, of 
Bungay, builder, who had been appointed by the 
jury to examine and report upon the state of the 
ruins, and the probable cause of the accident, 
gave his report and evidence to the effect that the 
real cause of the accident was the want of ties. 
The materials were good, although the clamped 
red bricks of which it consisted were very much 
broken in the fall. The beams of the upper story 
were deflected 13 inch, and ought to have had 
iron columns to support them in the centre, on 
account of the height of the upper story; but 
the want of strong iron anchors passing through 
the walls allowed the south wall to bulge } of an 
inch, and was the main cause of the fall; the in- 
fluence of the wind alone not being material. 
The proprietor of the granary said he was a mer- 
chant, and employed Mr. Ingram, of Beccles, to 
build the granary under the direction of Mr. Toll, 
as architect, whom he employed in his regular 
business as a merchant, and who was skilled in 
building, of which he bad a great deal of practice. 
Another of his men acted as carpenter. He was 
aware the building would be subject to constant 
vibration from passing trains, and had it very 
subs‘antially built on that account. The jury re- 
turned a verdict of “Accidental death,” and 
adjudged “that the building fell from accidental 
causes,” but added, “that they considered a want 
of judgment had been displayed in the construction 
of the building,” and suggested “ that iron columns 
and anchors and ties should be added to the build- 
ing, in the manner named by Mr. Botwright.” 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Findern—The church here, according to the 
Derbyshire Advertiser, has been opened. The 
original parish church was much dilapidated. The 
new church, designed by Messrs. Stevens & Robin- 
fon, is built in the Early Decorated style, and 
stands on the old foundations, with additional 
length at the west end of nave, and anew north 
aisle separated from the nave by an arcade of 
three compartments, and cylindrical pillars, bases, 
and capitals. By means of these extensions in- 











creased accommodation for eighty persons has 
been obtained. Both porch and tower were for a 
long time doubtful features, and the detail is of 
the simplest kind. The size of the church in- 
ternally is, nave 38 feet by 17 feet 9 inches, 
chancel 24 feet by 14 feet, north aisle 31 feet by 
12 feet, tower 9 feet square. There is also a 
vestry and south porch. The highest point of the 
roof is 32 feet from the ground line, and the tower 
is 37 feet high to the springing of the spire, which 
is square, with four Lucerne windows, the total 
height being 77 feet. The roofs of the nave and 
chancel have trussed principals springing from 
corbels, and the north aisle trussed rafters, the 
whole ceiled between the rafters. The whole of 
the floors of passages, porch, and chancel, are of 
tiles, the latter boarded with alabaster. The 
total cost of the church will be about 1,450/., and 
the work has been executed by Mr. Elliott, of 
Ashby. The heating, by Gill stoves, has been 
furnished by the Derwent foundry. 

Manchester.—St. Ann’s Church, Brindle Heath, 
has been opened for divine service. The site is 
the burial-ground of the old St. Thomas’s Church. 
The church contains about 300 sittings, all free. 
In plan it consists of a nave of three and a half 
bays; a south aisle of three bays, divided from 
the nave by an unclerestoried arcade, the columns 
of which are circular, and the arches of two un- 
chamfered orders. The main entrance is by a 
south-western porch, gabled transversely to the 
aisle. The chancel is entered from the nave by a 
broad and pointed arch, with moulded stone im- 
posts, and rises two steps above the nave floor. 
The sanctuary rises one step more, and the Lord’s 
table stands on a foot-pace. The south chancel 
aisle is screened off for organ chamber and sacris- 
ties. At the west end and in the centre of the 
nave is the font, of Bath stone, and circular in 
plan. Above the font, over two tall uncusped 
lancets, is a rose window, composed of eight 
quatre-foiled circles, with a sex-foiled circle in the 
centre. This has been filled with stained glass by 
Messrs. Edmundson. The subject is the legendary 
one of St. Ann teaching her daughter, the Virgin 
Mary, to read. There are, besides, symbols and 
grisaille work. The cast window of the chancel, 
which is of three lights and traceried, contains 
“ Christ, the good Shepherd,” and grisaille work, 
with emblems, by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne. The other windows are filled with plain 
tinted glass, in lead quarries. A Scudamore organ 
has been built by Eccleston & Bowes, and is 
placed behind the south choir seats. The heating 
apparatus was provided by Mr. Haden, of Trow- 
bridge. The church is built of red brick, relieved 
with dark blue, in bands and patterns; and the 
roofs are covered with tiles ornamentally disposed. 
The south windows are broad, coupled lancets ; 
and the north the same, witha trefoil or a quatre- 
foil above, inclosed under one pointed arch. Near 
the west end of the ridge of the nave roof is a 
wooden-framed belfry, covered with shingle. The 
churchyard has been put in order, and the walls 
nearly all rebuilt. The contract has been carried 
out by Messrs. Thackrah & Pierce, of Stockport, 
under the direction of the architect, Mr. J. Med- 
land Taylor, of Manchester. 

Frampton (Boston).—-St. Michael’s Church, 
Frampton, has been opened for divine service. 
The architect was Mr. Fowler, of Louth; and the 
contractor, Mr. White, of Alford. The plan con- 
sists of a nave, bell-turret, south porch, chancel, 
terminating in a semi-octangular apse, and vestry 
of the First Pointed period. There is an octan- 
gular bell-turret, with a Mansfield stone pillar set 
at each of its angles, springing from a carved 
corbel in the western front, and covered by a 
tapering spirelet. The whole church is built of 
Ancaster stone, and its roof is covered with 
brindled Staffordshire tiles. Within, the walls are 
lined with red brickwork, adorned by a band or 
cornice ; chocolate and white terra-cotta quatre- 
foils, and relieved by courses of stone and white 
bricks. 

Norwich.—The restoration of the parish church 
of St. Nicholas is being carried on. The estimated 
cost of the contemplated works is 20,000/., and 
they must take some years to complete. It is 
proposed to divide the work into portions, but no 
part to be commenced until the amount estimated 
for its completion has beer received. The com- 
mittee propose to adopt the following order :—In 
the first year, the architect recommends that the 
tower be refaced. The tower is the central point 
of the building; it is therefore necessary that its 
safety should first be secured. All the heavy work 
of the tower ought to be completed before the 
roofs are touched. And special subscriptions have 
been received towards the restoration of the tower. 
In the second year, the chancel to be restored ; 


the partitions dividing the chancel from the rest 
of the church to be removed; and the chancel, 
with the transepts, prepared to receive the congre- 
gation for Divine service. In the third year, the 
south aisle to be restored. In the fourth year, 
the west front to be refaced and the western pin- 
nacles rebuilt. The further works contemplated 
to follow as may be determined. 

Welton (Yorkshire).—The ancient parish church 
of Welton, which for nearly eighteen months past 
has been in course of complete restoration, has 
been re-opened. Both the interior and the ex- 
terior of the church have been restored. Mr. 
Scott was the architect employed, and in his 
opinion the church appears to have been built at 
the end of the eleventh century, but of the archi- 
tecture of that period only a small portion of the 
tower piers remain. The chancel was in so utterly 
shattered a condition that it was necessary to re- 
build it. The old form has been preserved as far 
as possible, but the nave, which was formerly ex- 
cessively short, has been lengthened, and an aisle 
added on its south side, The chancel has been 
repaired, and the tower, which had lost its upper 
parts, has had a parapet added, and been other- 
wise improved. The style adopted is the Early 
Decorated. A large new painted glass window 
has been placed in the east end of the building, 
the cost of which is entirely defrayed by the Rev. 
T. B. Paget, the vicar. The subjects are the four 
"Evangelists, and the work has been executed by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London. The whole 
of the church is fitted with stalls of carved oak. 
One of the communion chairs has been carved by 
Mrs. Paget, the vicar’s wife. The cost of restora- 
tion (about 6,0007.), has been mainly defrayed by 
Miss Broadley. The clerk of the works was Mr. 
Sissons, of Hull; and the contractors for the re- 
building of the fabric were Messrs. Simpson & 
Malone, Hull. 

Masborough.—The foundation stone of a new 
church, to be called the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, was to be laid by the Archbishop of 
York on Monday last. The site is near the railway 
station. The church will be built in the Transi- 
tion style, and will accommodate 800 persons; 
namely, 600 adults and 200 children. The cost 
will be about 3,000/., exclusive of tower and 
spire, which will require another 1,000/. Nearly 
3,000/., or sufficient to complete the church, with- 
out the tower and spire, have been already sub- 
scribed. The whole of the seats in the church 
will be free and unappropriated. Mr. W. White, 
of London, is the architect ; and Mr, C. Ripley, of 
Masborough, the builder. 

Alnwick.—The works connected with the re- 
construction and restoration of St. Michael’s 
church, which have been going on for several 
months, are now completed; and the church has 
been re-opened for public service. The gallery 
has been removed. The clerestory windows have 
been filled up, and additional arches and piers 
inserted between the nave and aisles. The centre 
window, with another in the east end and three 
in the south front, the stone-work of which had 
become entirely decayed from lapse of time, and 
one in the west end, have been taken out and 
renewed with windows in the Perpendicular order, 
after the pattern of those removed. The old close 
seats have been replaced by open benches. The 
exterior has been repaired. Two new buttresses 
have been built on to the east end. A window 
has been inserted in the south porch, and the 
turret and staircase in the south-east angle of the 
church repaired, A new organ, by Messrs. Forster 
& Forster, of London, has been obtained, and placed 
at the north side of thechurch. The whole of the 
works have been executed under the immediate 
direction and superintendence of Mr. Salvin, archi- 
tect; the contractors being Messrs. Smith, of 
London. 








DISSENTING AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Canterbury.—Miss Hales, the proprietress of 
the Hales Place estate, Canterbury, on which the 
show of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
was held in 1860, entered a French convent some 
time ago. She has returned home, intending to 
build a convent on her own estate and at her own 
expense. The site, 30 acres in extent, has been 
marked out, and plans of the conventual buildings 
have been prepared by Mr. Pugin, of Ramsgate, 
architect. The proposed buildings, which consist 
of a church, convent, farm-buildings, &c., are to 
be inclosed within a high brick wall; and the con- 
tract for the buildings alone is 34,354/. 

Cardiff.—The chief stone of a new Methodist 





Free Church has been laid here. The building, 
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which is in Guildford-street, will be in the form 
of an oblong square, having the principal entrance 
facing Bridge-street. The front is in the Grecian 
Doric style, being composed entirely of Bath stone, 
with large pilasters between the windows. The 
interior will be divided into three rows of open 
pews, running the entire length of the building, 
with a gallery along each side and one end of the 
building, affording accommodation for 800 people. 
In the centre aisle is a raised platform, instead 
of apulpit. The place will be ventilated by means 
of roof ventilators, and warmed during the winter 
by hot air. The building is 70 feet long by 40 
feet wide. The cost will be about 1,600/. The 
builder is Mr. Gooderidge, and the architects are 
Messrs. Hartland & Son, both of Cardiff. 

Montgomery.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Wesleyan chapel has been laid bere. It is in the 
Gothic style, and will accommodate 200 persons. 
It is entered from the south end by a porch con- 
structed of wood, and glazed with rough plate- 
glass. At the south-east corner is a small bell- 
turret, covered with slates, and on the west side is 
the vestry. The sides of the chapel are termi- 
nated with transepts, which add to the height of 
the chapel. The walls are of red brick, with Bath 
stone dressings, and bands of green stone. In the 
interior, the pews are divided into three bays, with 
a pulpit at the north end, at the back of which is 
a five-light tracery-headed window. At the south 
end, over the porch, is a circular cusped window, 
and at the side of the porch is a two-light quatre- 
foil headed window. The east and west sides are 
each lighted with three two-light trefoil-headed 
windows. The amount of the contract is 3801. 
Mr. Evans, of Montgomery, is the builder, under 
the direction of Mr. Potter, of Welshpool, from 
the designs of Mr. W. H. Spaull, of Oswestry, 
architect. 

Stretford (Manchester).—A new Roman Catholic 
church, dedicated to St. Ann, has been opened at 
Stretford by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Sal- 
ford. The new church has been designed by Mr. E. 
W. Pogin. Sir Humphrey de Trafford has erected 
the church at his own expense. The west front 
stands 12 feet from the main road in Stretford, 
and comprises a gable 62 feet in height, in the 
centre ot which is the chief entrance. Above the 
entrance is an immense wheel window, inlet with 
stained glass. It encloses eight cusped circles and 
a six-cusped circle inthe centre. The window has 
a large cross with the figure of our Lord crucified. 
The window is enclosed by deeply recessed jambs 
and pointed arch mouldings. The only other im- 
portant external features are the tower and spire, 
which are on the north side, and are almost en- 
tirely detached, owing to the comparative lowness 
of the aisles. The spire is about 130 feet to the 
top of the cross. The interior of the church is 
divided into nave, aisles, and sanctuary. Each 
aisle is lighted by nine two-light windows, with 
tracery heads, and is divided trom the nave by 
pillars of red Mansfield stone, which are sur- 
mounted by carved foliated capitals, and support 
some moulded pointed arches. The roof of the 
nave is open to the edge, and the timbers are 
stained. The principals rest on carved corbels. 
The chancel roof is panelled, and the principals 
rest on carved caps, shafts of red Mansfield, 
and the bases thereof on angels. The reredos 
is 16 feet by 12 feet wide, consisting of three 
moulded recessed arches. In the centre is a 
group of seventeen angels, in full relief, adoring 
the monogram of our Lord. On each side are 
groups of ten angels adoring and holding towards 
the monogram the emblem of the Passion of our 
Lord. Crowning the arches is a cresting of 
angels and lilies, conventionally arrayed. The 
altar is 9 feet long, with green marble columns 
and carved capitals, of the wheat and the vine. 
In the frontal, deeply recessed, isa group, 7 feet, 
of the Four-and-twenty Elders, crowned, having 
harps, kneeling and adoring the Lamb on the 
throne, with the Book of Life,—the altar subjects 
representing the Old Law, and the reredos the 
New. The whole of the reredos and altar work 
was executed from the designs and under the 
direction of the architect, by Mr. R. L. Boulton, 
of Worcester, sculptor. ‘The sanctuary is a 
continuation of the nave, and terminates in a 
four-sided apse, pierced by four large stained glass 
windows, of two lights each. The interior dimen- 
sions are as follows :—Extreme total length, 103 
feet ; aisles, 82 feet; chancel, 24 feet; extreme 
total width, 47 feet; the nave being 27 feet 
clear, and the aisles 5 feet. The aisles are merely 
passages, all the benches being in the nave, 
though, asin the latter the window recesses are 
deep, continued down to the floor, and have only 
piers between, the width may be called 8 feet. 
The height of the nave to the ridge is 52 feet, 


and similar height of aisles, 21 feet. The church 
is built of Yorkshire parpoints, with dressings of 
Stourton. Mr. Glaister, of Liverpool, was the 
contractor. The carving was executed, as we 
have said, by Mr. Boulton, of Worcester; and the 
stained glass and metal-work were by Messrs. 
Hardman & Co 


Wexford (Ireland).—A new Roman Catholic 
church is being erected at Lady’s Island, in the 
county of Wexford. The new church will consist 
of nave, chancel, aisles, tower, porch, &c., and 
will be in the style of the fourteenth century. Its 
extreme dimensions are, length, 108 feet ; breadth, 
44 feet; height to centre of groined ceiling, 40 
feet. The tower and spire to the top of the cross 
will be 112 feet. The exterior masonry is of 
granite, with Whitehaven red sandstone dressings. 
Red, white, and black marble is used for the 
columns and base of the interior. The architects 
are Messrs. Pugin & Ashlin; the builders, Messrs. 
Pierce, of Wextord, The total cost will be about 
38,5007. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Cranley.—The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
Jaid the foundation-stone ot the Surrey County 
Middle-class Schools, at Cranley, near Guild- 
ford. The object sought is the provision of 
a sound and plain education, based on the 
principles of the Church of England, and 
on the public-school system, for the sons of 
farmers and others engaged in commercial 
pursuits. The plans are for a building to 
accommodate 100 boarders, and capable ot en- 
largement if found necessary. An expense of 
7,000/, will be incurred, towards which sum 
4,000/. have been already contributed. The 
site fixed for the erection of the new schools 
covers nearly eight acres, and is not many yards 
from the proposed station of the Guildford and 
Horsham Railway. It is on a gentle eminence, 
commanding, on the south, a view of the village 
of Cranley, with its church and massive tower, 
pleasant extent of country, with that garden-like 
appearance for which Surrey is so famed. The 
ground was given by Mr. G. Cubitt, M.P. The 
buildings, which will be of brick, with stone dress- 
ings, and tiled roofs, are designed eventually to 
accommodate 300 boys, with the necessary masters 
and attendants, and will be quadrangular in form. 
The south wing will comprise the upper and lower 
schools, with class-room and corridor connected 
with the chapel, forming a portion of this wing, 
and with the north and south wings. The west 
wing will comprise a large dining-hall, 80 feet by 
30 feet, for the use of 300 boys, with dormitories 
over. At the junction of the south and west 
wings will be placed the master’s house, the in- 
firmary, and other offices. The east wing will 
contain the under-masters’ rooms, with the lavatory 
and baths on the ground floor, and two stories of 
dormitories over. The north wing will contain 
the offices for the whole of the school; and the 
kitchen and its offices will be placed in the centre 
of the quadrangle. The building will be erected 
from the designs of Mr. W. Woodyer. The con- 
tractor for the whole is Mr. Robert Futcher, of 
Fisherton Works, Salisbury ; and the work will be 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. P. 
Bentlif, his manager. The contract is taken for 
8,0007. The style of architecture is of the simplest 
form of the Decorated. 

Derby.—The Rose-hill Church Schools, Derby, 
have been completed. The room is capable of 
accommodating as a place of worship about 200 
persons, and is provided with pulpit, desk, com- 
munion table, lectern, &c. ; and is to be lighted by 
four six-light corone. The school building con- 
tains on the upper floor a room 55 feet long by 
20 feet wide, and 20 feet in height. It is warmed 
by two of Mr. Jobson’s gill stoves. The lower 
floor contains another room of similar dimensions, 
but 15 feet in height, to be fitted up as a school- 
room. There are separate entrances, yards, and 
outbuildings, as well as playgrounds for boys and 
girls. The access from the ground floor to the 
upper room is by a stone staircase in the entrance 
hall. The style of the building is Early English, 
carried out in red brick and stone dressings. The 
original design, which was furnished by the Rev. A. 
Oliver, admits of the addition of class-rooms at 
any future time. The entire cost will be about 
1,0007., exclusive of the cost of the land, &e. 
Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse were the architects 
employed, and Messrs. Thompson & Fryer the 
builders. 

Birkenhead.—Mr. William Jackson, M.P., has 
given 5,000/. towards the erection of Ragged 





schools at Birkenhead. 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETy 
OF ANTIQUARIES, 


Srr,—Can any one explain the foolish dela 
that takes place in the publication of the “ Pro. 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries?” he 
object of such an issue would seem to be, to inform 
the Fellows scattered over the kingdom of what 
passes more quickly than can be done by the 
Archeologia, which comes out about twice in the 
year; and yet in the number just now issued, 
reference is made throughout to the reading 
of papers already issued in that publication, Ip 
other words, it will scarcely be believed when J 
say that the last part of the 8vo. “ Proceedings ” 
just now issued of this thoroughly-appointed and 
well-to-do society is dated “January to April, 
1862.” Such backwardness might have been 
understood and excused in the times when poor 
old Mr. Carlyle was secretary ; but now, with a 
young and able man in the berth, it seems neither 
understandable nor excusable. 

Aw Oxp “ Fettow,” 





THE EARLY WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON, 


In the year 1236 we first hear of artificial water 
supply in the metropolis. In 1285, the conduit in 
Cheapside, which had been fifty years in building, 
was completed. This was castellated with stone 
and cisterned with lead, and was situate at the east 
end of Cheap, at the junction with Bucklersbury, 
opposite Mercers’ Hall, then the hospital of St, 
Tiomas d°Acona. 

The following seems to be the best list which 
can be obtained showing the date of the erection 
of the other London conduits :— 

A.D. 1401, the “Tun” in Cornhill, so called 
from a prison of that name adjacent. It was 
originally a spring, but at the above date was 
made a cistern of sweet water couveyed in pipes 
from Tyburn. 

A.D. 1423, Billingsgate Conduit, opposite the 
market, where Sir Richard Whittington built a 
reservoir for the use of the market people. This 
can be scarcely called a conduit, but a spring 
running from a “boss” in Boss-alley, so named 
therefrom. A spring which formed purt of this 
water supply may still be seen, together with 
portions of a Roman residence, in the basement of 
the present Coal Exchange. 

A.D. 1423, Cripplegate Conduit, St. Giles’s 
Churchyard. Here Sir Richard Whittington 
made a “boss of clear water” in the walls of the 
churchyard ; and in 1438 Sir William Eastfield 
brought water here from Highbury. Near this 
was a spring called Crowder’s Well. 

In 1433, the priors and canons of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, in Smithfield, constructed a conduit for the 
supply of the monastery, bringing the water from 
their estate at Canonbury. 

A.D. 1438, Fleet-street Conduit, opposite Shoe- 
lane, built by Sir William Eastfield, lord mayor 
this year. This conduit was supplied from Pad- 
dington. Stow says that this had a fair tower of 
stone, was garnished with imeges of St. Chris- 
topher, &c., “with sweet-sounding bells before 
them, whereupon by «an engine placed in the 
towers, they divers hours of the day and night 
chimed such a hymn as was appointed.” 

Aldermanbury Conduit, opposite the south 
side of St. Mary’s Church. This was also 
erected under the will of Sir W. Eastfield ; was 
destroyed by the Great Fire, and rebuilt; but 
was removed early in the eighteenth century. 

A.D. 1478, Fleet Bridge Conduit, at the foot 
of the bridge over the Fleet river. Tais was 
erected to receive the overflow of the conduit 
opposite Shoe-lane. 

A.D. 1491, Gracechurch-street Conduit, nearly 
midway between Fenchurch-street and Eastcheap. 

A.D. 1498, Holborn Conduit, at the foot of Snow- 
hill. This was rebuilt by William Lamb,—the 
founder of Lamb’s Chapel, near Cripplegate,—a 
citizen and member of the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany,—in 1577, at a cost of 1,500/. The conduit 
was supplied from a head near the Foundling 
Hospital, on the east side of Lamb’s Conduit- 
street, close to where the “ Lamb Tavern” now 
stands. 

A.D. 1500, Stock’s Market Conduit, at the 
Lombard-street corner of the site of the present 
Mansion House. After its destruction by the 
Great Fire, the conduit was rebuilt at the cost of 
Sir Robert Viner, lord mayor. ae 

A.D. 1505, Bishopsgate Conduit, at the junction 
of the Wards Within and Without. 

A.D. 1528, Coleman-street Conduit, at the 
junction with London ward. : 

A.D. 1535, Aldgate Conduit on the site of the 
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present Aldgate Pump, This was originally a well 
called St. Michael’s, converted into a conduit with 
sweet water from Hackney. This conduit was also 
destroyed at the Great Fire, and the cost of re- 
gaining the water, and putting the place into 
order, is charged at 4527.15s.10d. In this in- 
stance, aS in many others, the conduit seems to 
have been erected on some well-known spring or 
other water supply. The water which has sup- 
plied the draughts at Aldgate Pump is from the 
ancient spring. Many will not be sorry that 
those City draughts are no longer available. 

Lothbury Conduit, at the west end of St. Mar- 

aret’s Church, 

A.D. 1568, Dowgate Conduit, opposite Skinners’ 
Hall, first erected in 1508. Stow says that there 
was in his day recently erected an engine to convey 
Thames water into Dowgate Conduit. In 1574, 
the channel from this conduit was so swollen by a 
storm of rain, that a youth of eighteen was car- 
ried by it into the Thames, and was lost in spite 
of all endeavours. 

A.D.1582, the Cornhill Standard, at the junction 
of Cornhill with Gracechurch, Leadenhall, and 
Bishopsgate streets. This was erected by Peter 
Maurise, a Datchman, who conveyed Thames water 
over the steeple of St. Magnus, London Bridge, by 
an “artificial forcier,” to the north-west corner of 
London-wall, whence it flowed to the Standard, 
and poured out by four mouths opposite the re- 
spective streets. This water supply ran only 
during the ebb tide, and became at times a 
nuisance by reason of its flooding the streets. 
Pepys refers in his Diary to this conduit eighty 
years after its erection. It was reduced to 
ruins by the Great Fire of 1666, and does not seem 
to have been replaced. 

A.D. 1610, Aldersgate Conduit, without the 
gate; the precise spot not known. 

Soper-lane Conduit: the date of its erection 
uncertain; and the same may be said of the 
Conduit on Old Fish-street-hill. This latter was, 
however, cisterned with lead, and castellated with 
stone, for receiving Thames water. 

From the above notes, we may infer that, during 
the Roman occupation of London, there was a 
sufficient supply of wholesome water from springs 
and rivulets, so that the works being unnecessary, 
we find here no traces of those magnificent aqua- 
ducts which are to be met with in various parts 
of the Continent of Europe. Up to 1236, the 
natural water supplies seem to have been the only 
means of providing water for the domestic use 
of the Londoners, Then, from the beginning 
and towards the end of the fifteenth century, it 
became needful, in consequence of the increased 
population, to procure water from other sources. 
Afterwards the Dutchman’s water supply, and 
Sir Hugh Myddelton’s New River water were 
obtained; and now, although several great water 
companies have been formed on both sides of 
the Thames, the cry still comes for the increased 
and more pure supply of this important element 
of human life. We are not without hope that 
before the reign of Queen Victoria has ended, 
we shall have a proper system organized for the 
supply of this vast city. B. 








FALL OF A HOUSE AT ISLINGTON. 


Srz,— Having had many inquiries (from the similarity 
of the name) whether I was the architect of the above 
building, at which the sad accident recently occurred, I 
Shall be obliged by your allowing me to state, through 
your columns, that I was not the architect, and was not 
in any way connected with the business. 

GeorceE B. Wiuuiams, Architect. 

Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 





WOOD-CARVING COMPETITION. 


Str,—May I venture to make a remark respecting the 
wood-carving competition in Kensington Museum ? 

Miserere seats, when raised up, usually slant a little 
backwards, I think. In my specimen (‘* Gleaners ’’) this 
fact was considered, and in its present perpendicular 
position the figures do not cbtain their natural balance. 
Great attention is paid to this in placing a piece of sculp- 
ture upon its pedestal, and I think the same consideration 
should be afforded to a piece of wood-carving, however 
humble. J. M. Leacu. 





COMPENSATION CASE. 

On the 10th inst., a jury was summoned to the 
Recorder’s Court, Guildhall, to try a compensation 
case, Messrs, Jackson v. theCity Extension Charing- 
cross Railway Company, Messrs. Jackson being 
the freeholders of Dowgate Iron Wharf, Thames- 
street, taken for the railway works. 

The premises were let on lease at a net rent of 
3501. per annum, with 6% years unexpired; but 
the last 15 years of the lease had been purchased 
for a premium of 2,300. Mr. Sancton Wood was 
surveyor to the claimants, and evidence was given 


on the same side by Mr. Clifton, Mr. Horsey, Mr. 
T’Anson, Mr. M. Nelson, and Mr. R. Bell. The 
various estimates of these parties were from 
15,3947. to 15,8102. For the Company, Mr. Pow- 
nall, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Lee, Mr. Vigors, and Mr. 
Ryde, the company’s surveyor, were called. The 
first estimated the value of the freehold at 
10,076/.; the latter, Mr. Ryde, at 9,2407. The 
company offered 9,500/., which was declined. The 
verdict was for 14,6302. 

The premises had a wharf with frontage towards 
the river of 41 feet by a depth of 183 feet, and a 
warehouse and dwelling-house on the land. 





METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 
OPENINGS IN PARTY-WALL, 


Some years since, and before the coming into opera- 
tion of the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, an opening 
was made in the party-wall separating Nos. 66 and 67, 
Aldermanbury, in the City of London, in which were 
affixed double iron doors for the purpose of closing the 
opening when necessary. 

In June, 1862, Messrs. Baggallay became the occupiers 
of No. 66, Aldermanbury, and shortly afterwards em- 
ployed Messrs. Ashby & Horner to make two openings in 
the wail separating those premises frum No. 6, Love-lane, 
each opening being 8 feet in height, and, in the one case, 
2 feet 8 inches wide, and in the other 4 feet 10 inches 
wide. The premises, Nos. 66 and 67, Aldermanbury, and 
No. 6, Love-lane, were at that time wholly in the occupa- 
tion of Messrs. Baggailay, and sich premises, together, 
contained 323,400 cubic feet, but Nos. 66, Aldermaubury, 
and 6, Love-lane, together, contained less than 216,000 
cubic feet. 

In December, 1862, Mr. Wondthorpe, the district sur- 
veyor, served a notice on the builders to the effect that 
the openings in question were in contravention of the 
rules of the Building Act, inasmuch as they had been 
made in a party-wall dividing buildings which, taken 
together, contained more than 216,000 cubic feet, without 
the jambs, floor and head being formed of brick, stone, 
or iron, and the openings closed by two wrought-iron 
doors, of the thickness, and fixed intne manner, required 
by the provisions of the Building Act, and he called upon 
them to amend the work within torty-eight hours, accord- 
ingly. This not having been done, they were summoned 
before the magistrate at Guildhall, when they con- 
tended— 

First— That the buildings upon which the works were 
done were not new buildings within the Metropolitan 
Building Act, 1855, and therefore that Act had no applica- 
tion, and they were not bound to comply with the requi- 
sitions of the district surveyor. 

Secondly—That the making of the openings in ques- 
tion was not an alteration or work within the meaning of 
sec. 9 of the Building Act. 

Thirdly—That the wall dividing No. 6, Love-lane from 
No. 66, Aldermanbury, was not, ati the time the openings 
were made, a party-wall, but a cross wall within the 
meaning of the Act. 

The magistrate, however, decided in favour of the dis- 
trict surveyor’s views, and thereupon Messrs. Ashby & 
Horner appealed against the decision, and it was subse- 
quently agreed that the question should be argued as a 
special case, which having been done on the 18th Novem- 
ber, the Court gave judgment for the district surveyor, 
with costs. 





Pooks HReceibed. 


Illustrated Edition of Hymns in Prose for Chil- 
dren. By Mrs. BarBautp. London: John 
Murray, Albemarle-street. 1864. 

A CHARMING edition indeed. Every page is 

illustrated, and the hymns, already extensively 

known, lend themselves peculiarly well to the re- 
quirements of the illustrators. The landscapes 
are by Mr. E. M. Whimperis, the figure subjects 
by Mr. R. Barnes, and the flowers and plants 

(very gracefully drawn) are mostly by Mr. T. 

Kennedy. The whole are well engraved by Mr. 

Jas. D. Cooper. We offer our praise to all con- 

cerned in the book. 





A Welcome to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, from 
the Poet Laureate. OWEN Jonas, Illuminator. 
London: Day & Son, Lithographers to the 
Queen. 1863. 

HERE, on seven ivory-like pages, besides the title- 

page, solidly bound in red and white, the contrast 

somewhat too violent, we have the Laureate’s 
well-known lines beginning— 
** Sea-king’s daughter frora over the sea, 
Alexandra,’’— 
elegantly illuminated. Mr. Owen Jones’s power of 
combining floral decorations seems inexhaustible, 
and he has that natural appreciation of the har- 
mony of colours that whatever comes from his 
hand in this way is sure to be agreeable to the 
sight. The “ Welcome” now before us is no 
exception to this rule, and will be placed on 
many tables,—graceful homage to our Rose of 
Denmark. 





VARIORUM., 


Messrs. Day have issued a new and cheaper, we 
may say cheap, edition of Cuthbert Bede’s “ Photo- 
graphic Pleasures,” full of sketches and full of fun. 
It is a pity the writing on the illustrations is not 
clearer.——* Lost, but not for Ever” (Nisbet &Co.), 











is a personal narrative “ of Starvation and Provi- 


dence” in the Australian mountain region, by 
the Rev. R. W. Vanderkiste. The author has a 
claim, inasmuch as he has been preaching the Gospel 
in the highways and byways of Australia during 
six years; but the tone of his volume is not agree- 
able. Still, he evidently knows his public (a special 
one), for this issue is marked “ Third thousand.” 
“ Journal of the Bath and West of England 
Society for the Encouragement of Agriculture, 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. 1863. Vol. 
XL, Part 2. Ridgway, Piccadilly.” This part 
contains a variety of papers, mostly useful to 
agriculturists, There is one, however, by Mr. 
Scott Burn, who, as our readers may recollect, is 
an amateur agriculturist, which requires more 
special notice. It is entitled ‘‘ Some Cultural and 
Engineering Considerations connected with the 
Use of Water and Town Sewage in the Fertiliza- 
tion of Land.” At the close of his practical and 
useful remarks on this subject, which refer chiefly 
to the mode of applying the sewage, and are 
illustrated, the author says:—“It may be a mis- 
fortune, but we believe that it is, nevertheless, a 
fact, that the view of the question which we have 
advanced forces us to the conclusion that the 
utilization of town sewage will not be carried out 
to a large extent in our day; seeing that the 
localities where it can be carried out in the way 
we have shown to be best are not likely to be often 
met with; so that, in many instances, its utiliza- 
tion at all will not be economically available. And 
further, that much of the supply, for years to 
come, even in the neighbourhood of localities thus 
favourably situate, must have the destination that 
it now has—the river or the sea—unless corpora- 
tions convey it to or in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of fields adapted locally and agriculturally 
to irrigation in its ordinary aspects.”——“ The 
Garden Oracle and Floricultural Year Book, 1864. 
Edited by Shirley Hibberd, F.R.H.S. London: 
Groombridge.” Mr. Hibberd is the editor of the 
Gardeners’ Weekly Magazine, and the author of 
various works on taste in gardening, &c., such as 
his essays on things homely and beautiful, rustic 
adornments for homes of taste, the town garden, 
&e.; and although this little “Year Book” is 
mostly compiled, still it is one showing some 
skill, Mr. Hibberd has introduced a new fea- 
ture into such books by showing the progress 
ot the seasons by the growth and flowering 
of plants in place of by saints’ days, anniver- 
saries, &c.; being, in fact, an arrangement of 
flowers for every day in the year, and sume histo- 
rical and horticultural information along with it. 
The book must be useful to all interested in gar- 
dening, whether in town or country. From 
amongst the little Christmas story-books for 
youngsters sent to us for notice, we-may pick out 
two or three,—“ Fanny’s Fancies,”’ for instance, 
one of the Magnet Stories published by the 
Groombridges, and relating to a little lady whom 
one that knew her well,—the nurse of the “ mite,” 
to wit,—declared to be “a pickle, if ever there 
was one,” Mrs. S.C. Hall is the author of this 
graceful little story.—‘ Peter Drake’s Dream” 
is another of the choice little Magnet Stories, and 
by a lady—Frances F. Broderip, née Hood ;—and 
‘“‘ Bessy’s Money,” by the author of “Mary 
Powell” (Hall, publisher) is an interesting, though 
short aud simple, tale of tne time of Edward VI. 
and his successor, Mary; but better adapted for 
Protestant than Roman Catholic readers, 














Hliscellanen, 


SMALL-ARMS MANUFACTORY AT BIRMINGHAM. 
At Small Heath, Birmingham, a small-arms manu- 
factory is being built on the plan adopted at the 
Enfield and London Armoury Company’s Works, 
where every part of the weapon is made in the 
factory. Being constructed by machinery, all the 
parts are alike, and can be interchanged. 


Tur New Oprra-Hovst, Paris.—We learn that 
the task of decorating the grand staircase of the 
New Opera at Paris has been confided to M. 
Cabanel, and the paintings in the foyer to M. 
Baudry. The group which is to surmount the 
dome will be executed by M. Perrault, and the 
statues of the two principal pavilions by MM. 
Cavelier and Aimé Millet. 

A cueaP Marerrat For Pusric Buriprines. 
The people of Plymouth are desirous of building 
a new Guildhall, the present one being much too 
small. A site can be had near St. Andrew’s 
Church, but the difficulty is the want of funds. 
This, however, might be overcome, we think, if 
the advice of one of the town councillors were 
taken, viz., to build it out of the sound of the 
church bells.—Punch. 
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Rattway TraFFic RecrrptTs.—The traffic re- 
turns of railways in the United Kingdom, pub- 
lished for the week ending the 28th of November, 
amounted on 11,028 miles to 568,105/.; and for 
the corresponding week of 1862, on 10,518 miles, 
to 517,569/., showing an increase of 450 miles, 
and of the sum of 50,5367. in the receipts. 


Mosaic Worx ror Lonpon.—Mr. Grote, the 
historian of Greece, who is one of the council of 
University College, London, has offered to put up 
at his own expense, on the walls of the cloister of 
the college in Gower-street, a mosaic representa- 
tion of scenes and persons of the Homeric poems, 
to be executed by the Parisian sculptor, the Baron 
de Triqueti. 


Fever IN DoWNPATRICK, IRELAND.—The pro- 
ceedings of the local board of guardians, reported 
in the Downpatrick Recorder, show that fever 
prevails there, and is considerably on the increase. 
In the County Fever Hospital, also, this is the 
case. Ventilation and cleanliness, as well as aid 
in food and clothing among the poorer classes, are 
very properly urged by the Recorder. 


Fatt or A SCAFFOLD AT GLascow.—A serious 
accident has occurred at a new building in course 
of erection at 298, Duke-street, Glasgow, whereby 
one man was dangerously, and several others 
seriously, injured. It appears that six labourers 
and a mason were carrying up a large stone to the 
top story of the building, and when they reached 
the fourth landing the scaffold upon which they 
were standing gave way, and the unfortunate men 
were precipitated through the joisting to the 
ground from a height of five stories. 


MonvuMENTAL. — A colossal statue of Daniel 
O’Connell, intended to be erected on the site of 
the old Court-house at Ennis, has been executed 
by Mr. Cahill, the Dublin sculptor. The statue is 
of white limestone. The head is copied from that 
of O’Connell’s statue by Hogan, in the Royal 
Exchange. Mr. Cahill has enveloped the form in 
a cloak, with a fur collar, a characteristic feature 
of O’Connell’s costume. The sculptor, according 
to the Dublin Newsletter, was for some years the 
chief assistant of the late John Hogan. 


THE BIRMINGHAM TALLCHIMNEYS.—A coroner’s 
inquest has been held on the death of a person 
killed by the fall of Mr, Salt’s chimney in Birchall- 
street: during the late terrific gale. The verdict 
was “ Accidental Death.” Birmingham is crowded 
with tall chimneys, many of which may be wanting 
in some of the points regarded as deficient in the 
one erected by Mr. Salt. The chimney in Birch- 
all-street had been erected by a regular stack 
builder, but it was 9 inches thick where it was 
considered that it only ought to have been 
4} inches, and tapered at the rate of but an inch 
in three yards, when the proper ratio was estimated 
at 14 inch per yard, 


A Smoxy Curmynry.—*“ I have just succeeded,” 
says Mr. C. Batler Clough, in the Mining Journal, 
“in curing an obstinate smoky chimney by the 
aid of a zinc covering outside a common earthen- 
ware chimney-pot, having two openings in the 
zinc, one east and the other west. There are also 
two partitions or stoppers, north and south, to 
prevent the draft from escaping by the opposite 
opening. By the aid of this contrivance an up- 
ward current of air is carried outside the flue to 
its top, on the windward side of the chimney. I 
have now had the plan in use for some time, and 
in the face of several most violent storms not a 
particle of smoke or soot has come down the flue. 
In other rooms, the soot was blown on the floor to 
a large extent.” 


An Orricrat Wuim.—Manchester is greatly 
excited by one of the oddest acts of official tyranny 
we ever remember to have seen recorded. There 
is a place near the city known as Alderley Edge, 
which has grown into a kind of suburb for the 
wealthier citizens. It was prospering quietly 
enough, when suddenly all its letters were seized, 
carried to Congleton, and there re-directed to 
“Chorley,” the new postal name ordered by the 
Postmaster-General. The unlucky inbabitants 
protested that the place had been called Alderley 
Edge since the Conquest, but without effect. The 
Postmaster-General is Lord Stanley, of Alderley ; 
and, according to Manchester belief, he is deter- 
mined that his lordly name shall not be borne by 
a thriving colony of vulgar villas which do not 
belong to him. The story seems incredible, but 
it is repeated in shoals of letters from the inhabi- 
tants of the place unlucky enough to possess a 
name which Lord Stanley wants to keep exclu- 
sively to his own property. Is there no right of 
action against the Postmaster-General as a com- 


TENDERS. 


For alterations and additions, at the Freemasons’ 
Hall, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Mr. 
Cockerell, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Wilson & Goodchild :— 


Contract No. 1. Contract No.2. Total. 
Rigby........ 619,640 ...... £11,091 ...... £30,731 
Waller & Son 17,500 .cccee 9,820 weccce 27,320 
Serer 20,720 ccccee 9,100 22.00. 25,820 
Holland & Han- 

DED cccccoece TOGO ccccce 0,175 ceccce 25,675 
Mansfield .... 10200: cesewe 9,000 ...... 25,200 
Lawrence .... 15,817 ccccce 8,922 ...06. 24,739 
Rider (accepted) 15,280 ...... 8,890 .e.0. 24,170 





For residence, St. George’s Denes, Great Yarmouth, 
for Mr. Charles Woolverton. Mr. J. T. Bottle, archi- 
tect :— 

Messrs. Howes (Bricklayers) ....€461 0 0 
Laike (Mason) ....ccccccccccccee 87 5& O 
Dumbleton (Slater) ......... wate 39 19 0 
Edwards (carpenter, joiner, &c.) 485 0 0 





For additions to temporary Grammar School, Great 
Yarmouth, Mr. J.T. Bottle, architect :— 
DCOGDET .ccnsccheesesecesccnssesde aon 10 © 
LBRO on ccccccccccccscccsecces 268 0 0 
PURO. coset seas acestoss sexe 221 0 0 





For building thirty-nine cottages at Southall-green, W., 
for Mr. H. P. Baxter. Quantities not supplied :— 
BHU cocccccscccccevecesescce 4,105 10 0 
BLOWN, cocccccccccccccoeccccee 4,100 0 
Gibson .. eccnccessscs 9,075 © 
PE aisdeveecsssncevcnseocsece. CORED AS 
T. & E.: Brown ...ccccccccces 3,819 0 
3,756 0 
ROWS. o0s000+0 3,456 10 
Macklin .. % 3,410 0 
WIDTEIG ccccicvsve PR er ee hea, 
Hanson (accepted) .......+-++2 3,035 0 
Bachelor & Smith ..........-. 2,856 10 


For new warehouse in Southwark-street, for Messrs. 
Wigan & Cosier. Mr. R. P. Pope, architect. Quantities 





eocoocooscoce 





supplied :— 
Tracey & Co. cccccccecccescee £18,847 
POOREOEG ncsvecccocccoveses 18,580 
Axford & CO. vecccecsscccccsce 18,290 


SEED sass uibcbesecbeabessecoes 
Brown & Robinson ......+6+. 
Sharpington & Cole ........-. 
EDT. Goasaeuvetes <sceceesse 
Watts cccocccccccercccsccces 
MENEES ps onc ssctncocane bsnees 


18,130 
18,009 
17,555 
17,050 
16,975 
16,475 


eoococcoocso 
esooocoosoosco 





For Queen-street Congregational Church, Wolverhamp- 
ton. Mr. G. Bidlake, architect :—- 

Cockerell & Sons......+2.2++++7,994 0 0 
Higham, Brothers ............ 7,600 0 0 
Barnsley & Sons....ee..eeeee6 7,416 U0 O 
Trow & Sons......... 7,380 0 0 


For the erection of two houses, warehouse, and public 
rooms, in Winchester-street, Southwark, for the trustees 
of the Borough Market. Mr. E. Habershon, architect :— 

OOD cc insnencenab acne oseeceedes oan 
Patman & Fotheringham...... 3,586 
MACOY .cccccccccccsecccoscccss 3,489 
BRIO oc vaccnceesessavecinves: Shas 
Newman & Mann .......006+- 3,385 
SAWYCE cccccccccsecsccceccccce 9,974 








eooocoocooe 
eccoceceo 


DOWNS, .ccccocceces ee 3,193 
Hack & Son ......... 3,187 
RR DEE BET, 00509 0sccesnesc 3,172 





For proposed alterations and additions to premises, 
numbered trom 113 to 117 inclusive, on the north-east 
side of the Edgeware-road, for Mr. Edward Grove. Mr. 
Isaac Bird, architect :— 

Credit for old 


Materials. 
TANG icccedacceces\scGO And ovecceveuenoe 
Ashby & Som ........ 4,515 cescceee 95 
WOMEN cossscscess 84,000 Soxssccs GOR 
GAMMON .....ccccece 45390 soccccce 105 
Newman & Mann .. 4,323 .....e0. 112 
Myers & Son........ 4,260 ........ 55 
WUURIAE oe cccesseecs AOD “ceccccce S06 


Higgs .ccccocce onsen S162 cccccsce =< 
Brown ..... coccccese 35977 cocccese —= 
Tracery & Co........2 3,829 scecocee 117 





For new station, at Sutton, for the Banstead and 
Epsom Downs Railway. Quantities by Messrs. Oliver 
and Paice :— 

Sealy wcccccccccccccvcccccccce£),110 0 
LaMble cccccccccccccccscccecse 1,078 
BIGIMOE, cesccccecerevevesscces 1,070 
Glenn, Brothers ..cccescce-oee 99” 
Ring .cccoccccccccce cosccccces 951 
Dowell ...ccccccccccccece 949 
MIMRENOE cccsvecceerecceecesece 945 


~ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Gone ALone” will be continued in our next. 

wW. F. P.—R. L. B.— I. P. P.— J. A. G.—J. P. — Hampshire Hog.— 
Messrs. E.—J.S.—J. T. B.—W. T.— Mr. F. — An Art-Lover.— Mr. B.— 
W. W.—W. C.—Dr. M.—Dr. G.—Dr. H.—Quondam.—J. F. (next 
week).—C. W. P, (there is such a journal, Apply to any London 
newsman).—W. H. 8. (No). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHRISTMAS WEEK. “ The Builder” for 
the week ending DECEMBER 26th will be pub- 
lished on Thursday, 24th inst., at the usual hour. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in that 
issue must therefore reach the Office before FIVE 
O'CLOCK, p.m., on Wednesday, 23rd inst. 


CLOTH CASES for binding the Volume of 
the present year are NOW READY, and may 
be had at the Office. 
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mon carrier ?—Spectator. 


Price Two Shillings and Ninepence. 


Shortly will be Published, in Cloth Boards, 
ANOTHER BLOW FOR LIF, 
BY GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S. 
With Forty Illustrations. 
W. H. ALLEN & CO. Waterloo-place, 

[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 

THE NEW YEAR. —A large assortment of 
well-seasoned Account-Books, suited to all congu. 
mers in price, quality of material, and arrange. 
ment; Almanacks, Diaries, Housekeepers’ and 
Pocket Books in great variety ; Ready Reckoners, 
Interest and Discount Books, Bill Books, Sta. 
tionery, and Copying Machines; Maps, Charts, & 
Catalogues gratis.— LETTS, 8, Koyal Exchange. 

A BARE WALL in an office or hall, &e., is a 
real waste of valuable space, if not of time also, 
Lose not a moment in covering it with a good 
Map of London or England, or a Mercator’s Chart 
of the Wold, &. Lerts’s last Catalogue of 
Ordnance and other Maps describes both size 
and price of all the most recent Publications, aud 
is sent post-free to any part of the kingdom.— 
Letts & Co., Stationers, Publishers, &c., 8, Royal 
Exchange. 











CnuurcH, TURRET, AND StasrE Ciocks.— 
Clergymen, architects, committees, &c., can be 
furnished with estimates and specifications for 
every description of horological machine, es- 
pecially cathedral and public clocks, chiming 
tunes on any number of bells. A short pamphlet 
on church and turret clocks post free, on receipt 
of one stamp. J. W. Benson, Maker of the 
Great Clock for the Exhibition, 1862, 33 and 34, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


“ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ont- 
GINAL TESTIMONALS left at the Office in reply to 
advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
CoPixEs ONLY should be sent. 











Will be published on the Ist January, 1864, the First Number of 


MYHE TELEGRAPHIC JOURNAL, and 


Weekly Record of Electrical Progress. Price 3d. 
TRUSCOTS, SON, & SIMMONS, Suffolk-lane, Cannon-street, City. 





Just published, new and enlarged Edition, December 1863, 
j ? j’ 
IDDER’S EARTHWORK TABLES, 
showing the Contents of Excavations, Area of Slopes, &c. 
By G. P. BIDDER, Esq. C.E. 
In Sheets, 2s. Mounted in Case, to fold, 3s. 6d. 
London: VACHER & SONS, 29, Parliament-street. 








Now ready, price 3d. 


d 
“TN THE BOX,” being the Extra Double 
New Year’s Day Number of 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 

A New Series of “Chambers’s Journal” will be commenced on 
January 2nd, 1864, on which date will be given the first of an entirely 
new and interesting serial tale, entiiled, 

**LOST SIK MASSINGBERD.” 

In external appearauce this Per:odical (now in its thirty-third year) 
will be improved, and no effort will be spared to render the literary 
matter more attractive than ever to all classes of readers. 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


Now ready, in Two Vols. impl. 8vo. 91 Plates and L P. 37. 3s. 


HE Second Series of RAILWAY CON- 
STRUCTION, and RAILWAYS IN THE EAST, with French 
and English Scales. 
By W. DAVIS HASKOLL, C.E. 
Author of ‘ Surveying and Levelling without a Master.” 
Also, Professor DONALDSUN’S Work, 
SPECIFICATIONS. 1,100 Pages, fully 
Tilustrated, in Two Vols. with the LAW OF CONTRACTS. By 
W. C. GLEN, Barrister. Price 41. 
ATCHLEY & Co. 106, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. 


ELAMOTTE’S WORKS for ILLUMI- 
Ties = DECORATIVE PAINTERS, MASONS, ENGRA- 
» &e 
ORNAMENTAL ALPHABETS, NUMERALS, 
MONOGRAMS, CROSSES, &c. Ancient and Medieval, from the 
Eighth Century, 54 plates, printed in colours, royal 8vo., cloth, 4s. 


(postage 4d.). 

MEDIEVAL ALPHABETS and INITIALS; 
21 plates, printed in gold and colours. 4to. cloth, 6s. (postage 4d.). 

EXAMPLES of MODERN ALPHABETS, 
Plain and Ornamental. 48 plates, printed in colours, royal 8vo. cloth, 
4s, (postage 4d.). 

A PRIMER of the ART of ILLUMINATION. 
With numerous Examples, printed in gold and colours, 4to., cloth 
antique, 93. (postag 


e 6d.). 

THE EMBROIDERER’S BOOK of DESIGN. 
Containing Initials, Cyphers, Ornamental Borders, Emblems, Eccle- 
siastical Devices, National Emblems, &c. in colours, royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
boards (postage 4d.). 

London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.c. = 











WELLINGS of the WORKING POOR. 


The SOCIETY for IMPROVING the CONDITION of the 
LABOURING CLASSES has published the following WORKS, which 
may be obtained at the Office, 21, Exeter Hall, Strand :—“‘ The 
Dwellings of the Labouring Classes, their Arrangement and Con- 
struction, with Descriptions, Plans, &c. of existing Model Houses and 
Designs for Dwellings, adapted to Towns as well as Agricultural Dis- 
tricts.” “The Model Cottages of the sate Prince Consort, and of the 
Windsor Royal Society.” By HENRY KOBERTS, Esq. F.S.A. Fifth 
Thousand, Enlarged Edition, price 4s. cloth. “Home Reform; OT, 
What the Labouring Classes may do to Improve their Dwellings ; an 
Address to Working People.” Third Thousand, price 3d. ‘ The 
Physical Condition of the Labouring Classes, resulting from the State 
of their Dwellings and the Beneficial Effects of Sanitary Improve- 
ments adopted in England.” By HENRY ROBERTS, Esq. ge 
Price 2d. Working Drawings on a large scale, with specifications, - 
for Agricultural Labourers’ Cottages, and for Dwellings adapted 
Towns or Villages. Each Design complete on onesheet. Price 28.__ 














Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, with Engravings, ytee 3s. 6d. 
HE GHOs', as produced in the “ Spectre 
Drama,” pepularly illustrating the marvellous oe 
sions obtained by the apparatus called the Dircksian Phan 
goria, being a full account «f its History, Construction, 
adaptations, by HENRY DIRCKS, C.E. the Inventur. 
London: E. & F, N. 8PON, 16, Bucklersbury. 


and various 
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